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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


We devote the majority of our 
pages of this issue of the IDAHO 
LIBRARIAN to a consideration of 
public school libraries. This atten- 
tion to the problems of library 
services in the educational system 
is a part of a general rising inter- 
est in Idaho and in the nation. The 
pressure from numbers of students 
and the accelerated interest in qual- 
ity education has invariably turned 
the attention of educators and lay- 
men to a consideration of the li- 
brary, traditionally the heart of the 
school. 


The question is then: Is the 
heart of the school sound? A num- 
ber of actions and answers are 
given here concerning that sound- 
ness. A number of events reflect 
this concern with our school li- 
braries and librarians. The State of 
Idaho has been recently selected as one of several states to 
parvicipate in the Pilot Implementation Program for the new 
School Library Standards sponsored by the American Association 
of School Librarians in conjunction with the Idaho Library Asso- 
ciation. The publication of Volume II of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association’s Reports Elementary and Secondary School Libraries 
of the Pacific Northwest contains a thorough examination of the 
posture of our public school libraries in the region. The recent organi- 
zation alliance between the American Association of School Librarians 
and the National Education Association marks the real interest in 
school libraries. 





HENRY T. BRENNAN, Editor 


Mary Helen Mahar’s “State Department of Education Responsibility 
for School Libraries,” published by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, is also new evidence of the critical nature of the library 
problem viewed from the national level. But perhaps most important 
to us here in Idaho is the strong recommendation to the State Board 
of Education by the Idaho Library Association that the position of 
State School Library Supervisor be established on the staff of the 
Idaho State Department of Education. The present issue of the IDAHO 
LIBRARIAN is dedicated to our school librarians and our educators, 
and all of our lay people who are concerned with the betterment of 
the education of each of our children. 


Without the participation of school librarians and teacher-librarians 
the Idaho Library Association will be unable to participate in this 
movement towards better school libraries, as our necessities demand. 
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Governor Robert E. Smylie is an 
Idahoan by choice. A native of 
Iowa, Robert Smylie came to Idaho 
to enter the College of Idaho where 
he was active as a student leader 
and in athletics. Governor Smylie 
took his doctorate in law at George 
Washington University. He has 
practiced law in both the District 
of Columbia and the State of Idaho. 
After wartime service an appoint- 
ment at the age of 33 to the Office 
of the Attorney General in Idaho 
launched Governor Smylie on a 
career of public service. He has 
served two terms as Governor of 
the State of Idaho. In his capacity 
as Chief Executive of the state 
and as a parent, he expresses here 
his concern for public school li- 
brary service. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





by GOVERNOR ROBERT E. SMYLIE 


In a recent article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post an inadequacy 
of our school libraries was pointed 
out as part of the problem “What 
You Don’t Know About Your 
Schools.” Being a parent myself 
and a member of a P.T.A., I have 
made inquiry about the stage of 
development of library service in 
Idaho schools. 


A recent questionnaire answered 
by Idaho elementary principals 
from a majority of Idaho school 
districts affirms that money for 
books looms as the greatest single 
barrier to better library service. 
The second barrier is listed as 
room for libraries in our school 
buildings, as well as trained per- 
sonnel to staff school libraries. I 
find that there is only one full 
time elementary librarian in cur 
Idaho schools. 


In this day of mass media com- 


munication the library ogcupies a 
position of major importance in 
the free circulation of ideas. Text- 
books in schools cannot keep cur- 
rent with the ever-changing picture 
of social, economic and public in- 
formation available from day to 
day and month by month. 


The impact of space technology 
and all of the inherent threats to 
our democratic freedoms and cher- 
ished traditions makes it imper- 
ative for children to read widely 
to obtain a great variety of infor- 
mation and ideas. Survival in this 
nuclear age, faced as we are by 
threats to our established way of 
life, necessitates keeping adjusted 
to and informed of the current 
thinking and acting in national and 
world affairs. 


The increasing attention to the 
fuller development of our human 
resources depends to a large ex- 











tent upon more and better educa- 
tion if we are to maintain an in- 
creasing standard of living for our 
people and at the same time give 
strength to the free world alliance. 


Our young people need to read 
widely to draw meaning from his- 
tory to understand the shaping of 
thought and action for the pres- 
ent. The young should understand 
the philosophical and moral thought 
which has shaped American ideals. 
Their understanding of men’s 
aspirations should be deepened by 
their reading of the literature of 
many countries and ages. 


Some wise man of the past has 
said “Let your child read the 
great stories of all time. These will 
influence him in the finest way all 
the days of his life.” 


Thoughtful people have always 
realized the importance of sur- 
rounding children with good books. 
This family responsibility is also 
a public responsibility through our 
schools and public libraries. To- 
day’s children are bombarded out- 
side of school with so much that 
is cheap‘ and valueless that more 
satisfying experience with more 
wholesome literature is a must. A 
child’s attitude toward himself, to- 
ward others, and toward life in 
general is greatly shaped and col- 
ored by what he reads. 


Recently the American Library 
Association in its standards for 
school libraries has stated that an 
expenditure of from four to six 
dollars per year per child in at- 
tendance is desirable for efficient 
library service. How are we meet- 
ing such standards in Idaho? 


A short time ago an Idaho super- 
intendent appealed for public do- 
nations of books for the high 
school library in order to maintain 
an accredited library! 


We wonder if our leadership in 
education is seeing libraries in 
their proper perspective as one of 
the very strong adjuncts of the 
educational effort. 


The library today should be the 
heart of the school effort. 


How can we as parents help in 
this important aspect of education- 
al development? 


One way we can help is to show 
an interest in the library in the 
school your children attend. 


Another way is to make sure we 
have a book or two around the 
house that is fit for children to 
read. 


ROBERT E. SMYLIE 


Governor 


Partners in School Library Progress: 
Administrators and Librarians’ 


Miss Mary Helen Mahar is the 
School Library Specialist of the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. A graduate of New 
York State Teachers College, Miss 
Mahar took her master’s degree 
from Columbia University in 1950. 
She was a Fulbright Scholar in 
1950 and 1951 in England and in 


1953-54 served as an observer of 
the American Library Association 
to the United Nations. Her main 
professional concern has been for 
the development of public school 
libraries as evidenced in her pro- 
fessional writing and present ap- 
pointment with the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


by Mary HELEN MAHAR 


There is abundant evidence on 
the current educational scene that 
administrators and librarians are 
cooperating for the improvement 
of school library services to edu- 
cation. Since librarians, like ad- 
ministrators and teachers, are edu- 
cators, and since school libraries 
are basic to instruction, this part- 
nership is not only highly desirable, 
but essential, for effective school 
library programs. Administrators 
are recognizing that the school 
library program, since it can in- 
fluence educational method and 
scholastic achievement so profound- 
ly, must be a shared responsibility, 
rather than left solely to school li- 
brarians. 


Recent publications of various 
departments of the National Edu- 
cation Association reflect this re- 
newed interest in the potentialities 
of the school library: 


1. The November 1959 issue of 
The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, has as its theme “The ef- 
fective Secondary-School Library” 
and includes thirty-four articles by 
school library specialists and other 
educational leaders, dealing with 
various phases of school library 
service and development. Paul E. 
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Flicker, Executive Secretary of the 
Association, states in the Acknowl- 
edgment of this issue, “Today the 
school library is an essential part 
of the teaching-learning situation 
in all effective secondary-school pro- 
grams ... Herein will be found 
answers to the innumerable ques- 
tions involving the use of the li- 
brary that day to day cenfront 
hundreds of teachers, pupils, and 
administrators.” ‘ 


2. Images of the Future is a pub- 
lication of the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of thé Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, appointed by the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. This design for the sec- 
ondary school of the future has 
many direct, and indirect, implica- 
tions for the school library and 
its broadening functions. One of 
its recommendations is that stu- 
dents spend less time in classes, 
and more time in independent 
study. Instruction in the high school 
of the future would provide about 
40% of the students’ time for large- 
group instruction, 20% for small- 
group instruction, and 40% for 
independent study. As the author, 
Dr. Trump states: “Efforts will be 


‘ For publication as one of series: Aspects of 
Librarianship, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, Number 24, Summer, 1960. 














made in the future secondary 
school to develop more independent 
study. Maturing students must face 
the fact that teachers will not 
always be there to make them 
study, tell them where to find the 
answers, explain every minute de- 
tail, and finally tell them whether 
or not they have learned something. 
Certainly fundamental character- 
istics of an educated person are 
the capacities to solve problems, 
continue to learn, and evaluate re- 
sults on his own. Consequently, 
students will do more independent 
work in libraries, resource centers, 
workshops and laboratories, where 
assigned and selected projects will 
be supervised mainly by instruc- 
tional assistants.* Administrators 
and school librarians not only need 
to plan school library services in 
relation to present day educational 
patterns, but also for emerging 
changes in the organization of in- 
struction. How would the secondary 
school library in today’s school 
serve a student body spending ap- 
proximately 40% of its time in 
independent study? 


3. Blomentary School Buildings... 
Designs for Learning published in 
1959 by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, includes 
the elementary school library in 
its descriptions of functional de- 
signs for learning. In the chapter 
“Equipment for the Elementary 
School” is this statement. “Ele- 
mentary school libraries will soon 
be conceived as teaching mate- 
rials centers rather than static 
book collections. Expanding ele- 


mentary school library services will 
soon require suites of rooms to ac- 
commodate not only book collec- 
tions and reading tables but also 
larger informal reading and brows- 
ing areas, librarian work offices, 
inactive material 


storage space, 


professional teacher libraries, stu- 
dent typing and writing cubicles, 
recording and listening tables, and 
science equipment areas.’” 


4. Will Your Child Get a Quality 
Education? A brochure for parents 
on Federal aid to education, pub- 
lished by the National Education 
Association in January, 1960, cites 
the elementary school library as an 
earmark of quality curriculums. It 
also states that although school 
libraries are costly, they are essen- 
tial for superior educational pro- 
grams. 


Research studies of national 
scope concerned with school librar- 
ies completed recently are also evi- 
dence of the interdependence of 
administrators, teachers, and li- 
brarians: (1) The Secondary- 
School Teacher and Library Serv- 
ices, a report of a significant and 
revealing study of teacher use of 
the secondary school library, was 
published by the research division 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation in November, 1958. This study 
found that among secondary-school 
teachers, the major users are teach- 
ers of English, social studies and 
science. Teachers of business edu- 
cation, industrial arts and mathe- 
matics are minor users. Teachers 
of art, foreign language, house- 
hold arts, music, health, and phys- 
ical education, are potential users, 
but many of them find the school 
libraries’ collections are inadequate 
for their subject fields. Adminis- 
trators, teachers, and librarians 
could with great profit, examine 
their library services to all areas 
of the curriculum in the light of the 
study, and plan for the strength- 
ening of weak areas; (2) State 
Department of Education Responsi- 
bilities for School Libraries, a sur- 





oF, 39: 
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vey conducted in the Library Serv- 
ices Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education, at the request of the 
Council of Chief State School Offic- 
ers, was published in June, 1960. It 
is a status study of State depart- 
ment of education services to school 
libraries in all fifty (50) States 
of the United States. The Study 
Commission of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers has appoint- 
ed a School Library Services Com- 
mittee, composed of Study Commis- 
sion members and State School li- 
brary supervisors, to develop a 
policy statement on State Depart- 
ment of Education responsibilities 
for school libraries, based on the 
status study. Here again, is an 
example of cooperative endeavor by 
administrators and school library 
supervisors to improve the quality 
and scope of school library serv- 
ice through State Department of 
Education leadership; (3) Under 
the Cooperative Research Program 
of the U.S. Office of Education, a 
study has been conducted by the 
Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, Effective- 
ness of Centralized Library Service 
in Elementary Schools, Phase I. 
The purposes of Phase I of the 
study are to develop instruments 
which will measure the effective- 
ness of elementary school libraries, 
and determine the relationship of 
scores on these instruments to 
other factors in the school and 
community situation. In Phase II, 
not yet undertaken, these instru- 
ments will be applied in a large 
and representative group of ele- 
mentary schools. The final results 
of the study should answer for ad- 
ministrators and teachers their 
questions concerning the necessity 
for elementary school libraries. 


Standards for School Library 
Programs published in March, 1960, 


by the American Library Associ- 
ation was prepared by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librar- 
ians in cooperation with nineteen 
national educational and lay organ- 
izations and is based on research 
in school libraries of superior 
schools. These standards reflect, 
therefore, two strong trends in 
school library service—cooperation 
of school librarians with other edu- 
cators, and research for school li- 
brary development. The new stand- 
ards are a significant contribution 
to education, and point the way 
toward excellent elementary and 
secondary school library service. 
They stress the importance of 
shared responsibility and cooper- 
ative planning for school library 
development by State departments 
of education, community members, 
school boards, administrators, cur- 
riculum and school library super- 
visors, teachers and librarians. 


School administrators are gen- 
uinely concerned with the improve- 
ment of school library services, as 
the need for a broad range of all 
types and levels of materials be- 
come even more important for 
teachers and pupils in dynamic 
educational programs. There are 
certain basic conditions necessary 
to school library development for 
which school administrators have 
the responsibility. First, librarians 
must be recognized in the schcol 
as educators, rather than as tech- 
nicians or clerks. Administrators 
have the responsibility to clarify 
the function of school librarian- 
ship within the school and com- 
munity. To make possible the pro- 
fessional contribution of school li- 
brarians, paid clerical workers 
must be employed for school librar- 
ies. Second, if a library is. going 
to really function in a school, con- 
ditions must be created so that co- 











operative planning can take place. 
The school administrator should ar- 
range special times for faculty 
group conferences, and encourage 
thoughtful discussion of school li- 
brary programs. If teachers and 
librarians are constantly engaged 
in services to pupils, obviously no 
planning can take place. Effective 
use of school library materials in 
teaching depends on continuing in- 
service opportunities for the eval- 
uation and selection of materials, 
and their integration with courses 
of study. These inservice expe- 
riences can be for entire faculties, 
faculty committees, or departments. 
Larger school systems sometimes 
plan these meetings for several 
schools in different curriculum 
areas under the direction of curric- 
ulum coordinators and school li- 
brary consultants, or supervisors. 
Administrators, supervisors, and li- 
brarians can work together plan- 
ning these programs; librarians 
alone cannot accomplish coordina- 
tion of the curriculum with school 
libraries. Third, school administra- 
tors must interpret school library 
functions and needs to school boards 
and communities, in order to obtain 
substantial financial support for 
personnel, materials, and equip- 
ment. Although the responsibility 
for the administration of the school 
libraries devolves upon librarians, 
school administrators’ active inter- 
est and participation in the school 
library’s growth is essential. 


Most teachers and librarians 
share with administrators real con- 
cern for bettering their services 
to pupils, and the standards can 
be an important beginning in up- 
grading the quality of school 


programs, including the school li- 
brary’s services. The new stand- 
ards have great depth in educa- 
tional 


philosophy, and_ include 








many stimulating ideas for faculty 
and committee discussions. Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs 
and its accompanying discussion 
guide, provide provocative subject 
matter for initial meetings on the 
school library which may form a 
pattern for continued inservice pro- 
grams on school library materials 
and services. 


The implementation of the school 
library standards can be a gradual 
process through the selection of 
certain areas of service to concen- 
trate on each year. School admin- 
istrators are aware of the strength 
and weaknesses of their own 
schools, and can select with their 
staffs, aspects of the curriculum 
especially in need of improved 
school library services and ma- 
terials, e.g., reading in the ele- 
mentary school, materials for jun- 
ior high school science, programs 
for gifted students in high schools. 
Administrators, teachers, and li- 
brarians, as partners in school li- 
brary progress, must have not only 
vision of the potentialities of school 
libraries for teachers and pupils, 
but practical, organized methods 
for moving toward the realization 
of this vision. Every school, with 
its particular character and philos- 
ophy, may find original and produc- 
tive ways to make school library 
service a cogent force in the edu- 
cation of youth. 


M. H. Mahar/ef 
July 18, 1960. 


School administrators and librar- 
ians need the support and assist- 
ance of State departments of edu- 
cation in developing school library 
programs. Unless State depart- 
ments of education adopt or devel- 
op standards for school libraries, 
and help schools to meet these 
standards, school administrators 





are not able to persuade individual 
committies of the necessity for su- 
perior school library service, or to 
gain sufficient financial support for 
good libraries. When State depart- 
ments of education provide profes- 
sional school library supervisors to 
work with curriculum directors on 
the broadening and enrichment of 
curriculum, and to assist schools 
in developing library service to 
curriculum, educational programs 
of quality can result. 


State school library supervision 
can improve all areas of elemen- 
tary and secondary school pro- 
grams through guidance in the 
selection and utilization of mater- 
ials, not only in academic subject 
areas, but in vocational and phys- 
ical education, guidance, and extra 
curricular programs. School li- 
brary supervisors can help school 
librarians to become more compe- 
tent in working with teachers and 
pupils, and in administering school 
libraries to the best advantage for 
the school’s program. School li- 
brary supervisors can suggest to 
administrators ways to improve 
their school libraries. 


Within the State department of 
education, school library supervis- 
ors can work with directors of 
teacher education and certification 
officers in planning programs of 
education for school librarians re- 
lated to the State’s needs, and can 
cooperate with school plant officers, 
on standards for functional school 
library quarters in school build- 
ings. Through bulletins of informa- 
tion, participation in educational 
meetings, and continual interpreta- 
tion of the school library’s func- 
tion, State school library supervis- 
ors can keep both educators and 
lay people informed of new trends, 
and needs in school libraries. Pro- 
fessional school library supervisors 


in State departments of education 
are essential to the full develop- 
ment of school library service to 
education. 
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THE MONTANA STORY 


Montana As A Pilot State 
How It Grew and What The 
Future May Hold 


Miss Eilene Morrison is a grad- 
uate of Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education. She has received 
her master’s degree from Columbia 
University. Until this summer she 


has been professor of library sci- 
ence at Montana State College. 
Miss Morrison is now returning 
to Columbia University for more 
graduate work. 


by EILENE MorRISON 


Late on Saturday afternoon, May. 


2, 1959, the “ring-leaders” of the | 
Montana Association of School Li- ° 


brarians were crowded on a few 
chairs and davenports in the Mur- 
ray Hotel in Livingston. We had 
just finished our meetings and were 
relaxing before dressing for the 
MSLA banquet. Eleanor Ahlers 
who had been our key speaker, was 
with us and was telling the group 
about the AASL plans for a pilot 
program. At that moment our 
sights were set! Of course, we’d 
apply to be one of the pilot states! 
We were filled with enthusiasm. 


Shortly: after this meeting Rich- 
ard Darling, of Montana State 
University, who had been one of 
the leaders of the group, left Mon- 
tana for Michigan. We missed him 
but the early enthusiasm contin- 
ued and, as many other states 
did, we planned and filed the appli- 
cation form late in the summer. 


Mrs. Letitia Johnson, of Ronan, 
was our newly elected chairman. 
“Tish” has been a real leader and 
the group was fortunate to have 
her. She came to Bozeman for 
several days in August, and we, 
with the help of the 1959 workshop 
members, developed the initial plan 
needed for the application. 


We decided that the more active 
the participants, the more the li- 





brary program would be sold. We 
wanted to draw into our special 
day as many people from different 
areas and fields as possible. The 
state school administration was a 
first and so we contacted Miss 
Harriet Miller, the capable and 
library-minded state superintend- 
ent. She gave us her blessing and 
full support. Assistance from the 
State Library was assured. School 
administrators, parents through 
the P.T.A., taxpayers, etc., were to 
be included. Everyone, in fact, who 
might have some relationship to 
good school programs, and who 
needed to know more about our 
program was contacted. We were 
confident that the main need was to 
show these people what was meant 
by a good school library program 
and what this type of education 
would do for the young people in 
our state. We knew that to know 
was to support! 


At the same time we desired to 
plan a program for our Montana 
State Association day at the state 
meeting with which we could pro- 
ceed on our own if Montana was 
not selected as a pilot state. 


However, to isolate the period 
of school library development in 
Montana to the time of the pilot 
program would be difficult and un- 
realistic. The “getting ready” to 








be a pilot state, goes back to the 
time when leaders in Montana rec- 
ognized the need for effective school 
libraries and started to do some- 
thing about it. 


Good library programs did exist 
in some areas of the state—not al- 
ways in the largest communities 
either. Attempts had certainly been 
made to meet necessary require- 
ments to “get by” for state and 
regional accreditation. But almost 
without exception, these attempts 
were made without any real con- 
cept as to what is involved in an 
effective school library program. 


In the early 1950’s, Lesley 
Heathcote, Librarian at Montana 
State College became concerned 
with the lack of library knowledge 
shown by students coming from our 
state high schools. As a result, Miss 
Heathcote took steps to begin sev- 
eral ccurses at Montana State Col- 
lege. At first library staff members 
taught one course and in the sum- 
mers of 1953 and 1954 I came to 
Montana State College to give 
courses in Library Science. When 
a vacancy occurred on the library 
staff, the position developed into a 
year round program. 


About the same period, Dean 
Linus Carleton, Dean of Education 
at Montana State University re- 
newed the library program when 
Richard Darling was brought to 
the University for summer work 
and later as a full time staff mem- 
ber. 


The chief differences in the two 
programs were that, at Montana 
State College, the program was ini- 
tiated through the library with a 
library staff member assigned half 
time to work in developing the li- 
brary science program; at the Uni- 
versity, the program was developed 
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through the education department 
with a full time staff member. 
Since the basic aim was the devel- 
opment of school librarians, it is 
obvious that it was advantageous 
to have the support and recognition 
of the need of the program by the 
education department. Programs 
grow faster when those who advise 
and counsel education students are 
aware of the value of the library 
program and are concerned with 
the training of qualified library 
personnel. 


The library education programs 
have found a place in Montana. 
Today all units of the University 
of Montana training teachers have 
library courses. The programs now 
offer at the university a major 
and at the college a minor in li- 
brary science. 


The training program is only 
part of the problem. The present 
group of librarians need to have a 
goal to work for, to be ghallenged 
to serve as leaders in the school li- 
brary program. They must be the 
ones to show everyone what an 
effective school library program en- 
tails. Team work, sharing prob- 
lems and goals through organized 
groups can be one way to develop. 


School librarians were the minor- 
ity group of the Montana State 
Library Association for many 
years. Few school librarians be- 
longed. Even fewer attended the 
meetings. To come long, expensive 
miles to attend a small sectional 
meeting of an hour, or possibly 
two, was discouraging. 


In April 1960 Lesley Heathcote 
said in her editorial for the Mon- 
tana Library Quarterly, “Ten 
years ago the school librarian was 
a lonely soul at our meetings; now 
we have a full-fledged school librar- 











ian’s division.’ We grew gradually 
but these are the basic steps which 
brought us to the AASL’s Pilot 
Program For the Implementation 
Of The New School Library Stand- 
ards. 


In 1955 the state MSLA meeting 
used the theme “Congregate, Co- 
ordinate, Co-operate.”’ Co-operation 
betwen school and public libraries 
was stressed. A panel concerning 
the library and the elementary 
schools was also included. Mrs. 
Gretchen Schenk and David Clift 
were our key speakers. Partici- 
pants included Mrs. Winnafern 
Moore, the Montana Rural School 
Supervisor. (We were both mak- 
ing our initial appearances at 
MSLA. For six years Winnafern 
has given generously of herself to 
develop our school libraries.) But, 
while the schools were definitely in- 
cluded, it was basically from the 
viewpoint of public librarians. 
After all, there were few school 
librarians present. 


In 1956 at Kalispell, pre-confer- 
ence meetings included a panel dis- 
cussion on standards for the school 
and public libraries. Most, if not 
all, of the school librarians present 
were participants in that or the 
following program. We sold our- 
selves, again, on the school pro- 
gram! 


The 1957 meeting was held in 
Butte. Here in the mining city, we 
held our first separate meeting for 
those mainly interested in schools. 
For two hours, at one of three sec- 
tional meetings, we held a panel 
discussion on school library prob- 
lems. Dick Darling, chairman, Bob 
Moran and myself had plenty to 
say. But I must admit that the 
audience contributed as much as 
the panel group. It became one big, 
lively discussion group and only the 





clock hand going far past five 
caused the problem sharing to end. 


A group of us, following the 1957 
meeting petitioned the board of the 
Montana Library Association to 
recognize the school librarians. We 
felt that the group needed more 
contact with each other if the school 
library program was to be devel- 
oped. The group had several possi- 
bilities to consider. One, we could 
organize the school librarians sep- 
arately as has been done in several 
northwest states such as Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Two, we could ar- 
range divisional meetings in con- 
nection with the annual Montana 
Education Association meetings. Or 
three, we couid join with the other 
librarians in the Montana State Li- 
brary Association. We felt that in 
this state with our widespread 
areas, our vital need of co-opera- 
tion between public and school li- 
braries, and the numerous teacher- 
librarians, the group would gain 
more by the third choice. We real- 
ized that the school and public 
librarians do have problems in 
common. We also recognized that 
each group has many problems per- 
tinent only to their own field. 
Therefore, we petitioned the MSLA 
board to develop a program where 
our school problems could be dis- 
cussed in a division or section of 
the state organization. If we were 
to encourage school librarians to 
join and to attend our meetings we 
felt we must develop programs 
worth their time. (In reality, the 
program has combined the second 
and third opportunities. We have 
become a division of the MSLA 
and, at the same time, we have 
divisional meetings of the MASL 
at the Montana Education Associ- 
ation meetings.) 





' Lesley M. Heathcote, 


: “Editorial.””, Montana 
Library Quarterly V. Se 
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Richard Darling and I developed 
the petition which was also signed 
by eight school librarians who were 
members of the organization. The 
petition was presented in July and 
we were encouraged to proceed 
with plans for the 1958 meeting 
while the MSLA board began steps 
for constitutional changes to per- 
mit divisional groups. The presi- 
dent appointed a committee com- 
posed of Winnafern Moore, Richard 
Darling, and myself as chairman, 
to develop this 1958 meeting. The 
challenge was returned to us. We 
met it! When May 1958 came we 
were ready. We had involved every- 
one we could in the meeting. Mary 
Helen Mahar, Specialist for School 
and Childrens’ Libraries, was our 
key speaker. Harriet Miller, State 
Superintendent of Schools, was our 
luncheon speaker. Dean Carleton of 
Montana State University and 
Dean Nickerson of Montana State 
College took part. We had super- 
intendents, principals and librar- 
ians participating as well as at- 
tending the meeting. Our Saturday 
meeting was planned for school li- 
brarians but the public librarians 
wanted to attend two sessions also. 
They said it was “too good to 
miss” and since we agreed, they 
were welcomed! Later in the day 
twenty-five school librarians met 
and officially organized as a di- 
vision. (Constitutional right to do 
this was voted by Montana State 
Library Association at the 1958 
business. session.) Officers were 
elected and the group was ready 
to function as a divisional group. 
The three committee members felt 
the time had come for us to step 
aside. The division belonged to the 
school librarians. 


The fall of 1958 brought an op- 
portunity to have a divisional meet- 
ing at the Montana Education As- 
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sociation. The principle meeting 
was to be held in Billings so the 
new Montana Association of School 
Librarians met jointly with the 
library section of Montana Edu- 
cation Association. The group at- 
tending decided to emphasize pub- 
lic relations throughout the school 
year. 


Thus, by May 1959, we were 
firmly launched and ready for our 
first large meeting as an official 
division of the Montana State Li- 
brary Association. Eleanor Ahlers, 
Executive Secretary of American 
Association of School Librarians 
was our principle speaker. She 
spoke to the entire Association and 
then served the division as a con- 
sultant. And then the momentous 
moment in the hotel lobby when our 
sights were set on the pilot pro- 
gram. 


Several other groups, or activ- 
ities, had been developing through 
this same period. 


School library consultant service 
was begun in the fall of 1957. 
Harriet Miller, the state superin- 
tendent, requested that the library 
science instructors of the State 
College and University be allowed 
the time and opportunity to go into 
the schools and give advice, assist- 
ance, and encouragement where 
needed. She publicized the service 
and the state supervisors often ad- 
vised administrators to request us 
to come. I know I found, and I’m 
sure Dick Darling also found, many 
discouraging situations. Yet, there 
were times when we saw real li- 
brary service. Our responsibility 
was to help, to encourage, to inter- 
est, and to suggest logical steps 
to build toward the goal of truly 
effective library service. 


Harriet Miller also appointed a 








sixteen member committee com- 
posed of school librarians, princi- 
pals, superintendents, public librar- 
ians, state department supervisors, 
and representatives from the two 
largest higher educational units. 
Ruth O. Longworth was appoint- 
ed chairman of this Montana 
School Library Committee. We met 
for the first time in October 1958. 
This committee was a good thought 
and has done much to further the 
type of library programs that the 
new standards suggest. It has done 
a selling and educational job among 
its members that has been extend- 
ed to many peoples of the state. 


Another area to be considered 
is the organization of student li- 
brarians. They are the potentials 
of the future as well as salesmen 
of today. Montana Student Librar- 
ian Association organized in the 
spring of 1957 at Ronan. Several 
meetings were held but because 
Montana covers many miles, it was 
difficult to broaden the active 
group. As a result the Central 
Montana Student Librarians met 
for organization in the fall of 
1958. I have seen some splendid 
meetings held by these student 
groups—meetings of which anyone 
would be truly proud. The last two 
spring meetings were held at Mon- 
tana State University and Mon- 
tana State College at the same time 
as other statewide activities. We 
have discovered that regional 
groups or divisions of the Mon- 
tana Student Librarians are de- 
sireable — groups serving areas 
where students can attend and take 
active part in the organization. 
The overall state group will serve 
as an opportunity for regional 
leaders to develop and exchange 
ideas in one annual meeting. Now, 
with two regional groups of the 
MSL, we are again on our way. 











More areas will develop, more 
interest will develop, more recruit- 
ment for the future will occur, 
and above all, more people will be 


aware of library service in our 
schools. 
P.T.A. organizations have _ be- 


come aware of library needs in 
their school and community—for 
example, tiny Gardiner where the 
parents have awakened to the need 
and value of the program and are 
promoting increased services. 


Taxpayers have been awakened. 
For instance, the White Sulphur 
Springs community voted funds to 
develop their school library. They 
wanted the best for their young 
people. They were educated and 
were sold. 


This has been the background. 
Now we come to the actual pilot 
program. Having applied to AASL 
for the opportunity, we waited. Ac- 
tivities could not cease during this 
period. Whether we were selected 
or not, we wanted to proceed with 
our plans. 


The Montana Education Associ- 
ation holds regional meetings. With 
the chairman of our Montana Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians acting 
as leader, and with the assistance 
of the Montana School Library 
Committee, the plans and publicity 
were developed. 


Announcements were made at all 
general M.E.A. sessions about the 
big day for school libraries which 
was to come in May. The groups 
were told about the new school li- 
brary standards soon to be avail- 
able, and all school people were 
encouraged and alerted to plan 
ahead for the program. Exhibits, 
displays, and regional library meet- 
ings were included at all M.E.A. 
meetings. 








Announcement that Montana was 
selected as a Pilot State by AASL 
was received by Tish Johnson in 
November—too late to announce at 
the M.E.A. meetings. But the field 
was then open. All plans could 
move ahead. 


Student librarian groups were 
also alerted. They were told about 
the new standards and urged to 
help educate and interest their 
communities. The student librar- 
ians also proceeded for the second 
year with their contest for Nation- 
al Library Week. This year the 
various high schools reported on 
publicity or promotion for school 
libraries done during National Li- 
brary Week by their students. 


The Governor of Montana se- 
lected one of our student librarians 
from Wilsall to represent Montana 
at the White House Conference. 
Donna Wilson was ready, willing, 
and able. She sought ideas from 
all librarians and schools so that 
she could serve Montana. 


In the fall of 1959, Lesley Heath- 
cote accepted the suggestion of 
Eleanor Ahlers in her message to 
the Assuciation. In an effort to 
build cooperative community li- 
braries, representatives of each 
library in Bozeman were called to- 
gether. The group included librar- 
ians and administrators of the 
public schools, parochial schools, 
the public library and the college 
library. Following this initial meet- 
ing, a smaller group representing 
each library has continued to meet. 


Ideas, problems, and books are 
shared. Teamwork is _ building 
understanding. 


Two workshops were held in the 
state for school personnel. Ruth 
Longworth, as State Librarian, 
organized and carried through a 
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workshop day for the school teach- 
ers and librarians in Lewistown. A 
workshop instigated by an admin- 
istrator who had been a student of 
mine was held for the teachers of 
Roosevelt County. (This was the 
October weekend when I was 
SNOWED IN!) 


In January the executive board 
for MSLA met to further plans 
for the state meeting in May. Tish 
Johnson and I both attended. We 
had developed with the help of 
many others, plenty of plans to 
present. The majority of our sug- 
gestions were accepted with ad- 
justments that would include, to 
a greater extent, public librarians 
in the program. 


Tremendous work went into the 
project by the chairman, Tish 
Johnson. She contacted over sixty 
administrators alone, asking them 
to participate. 


The actual meeting held at Great 
Falls on May 6, 7, and 8, 1960, 
was the largest Montana State Li- 
brary Association meeting in its 
history. Friday meetings were de- 
voted principally, to trustees, 
friends of the library, and public 
library problems. Saturday, May 
7, was the date for the implemen- 
tation program. Letitia Johnson 
presided during the morning ses- 
sion. She proudly referred to the 
“great potential” that exists in 
Montana fer school library devel- 
opment. 


Our key speaker selected by 
AASL was Miss Lucile Hatch, As- 
sociate Professor, School of Library 
Science, Denver University. In her 
presentation of the new standards 
she emphasized that they were a 
criterion by which to evaluate our 
present programs and a goal to- 
ward which we should climb. She 
acknowledged that few schools in 








the country have already reached 
or surpassed the new standards. 
She also acknowledged that the 
great mass had not even ap- 
proached them or achieved the 1945 
standards. For example, Miss 
Hatch stated that over 75% of the 
elementary schools in America do 
not have libraries. In Montana we 
have few elementary libraries al- 
though the new state standards for 
this area recommend that library 
services include both a central li- 
brary and classroom libraries. She 
applauded our leaders for this 
strong step in elementary educa- 
tion. 

If this dim picture is true, why 
then the need for new standards? 
She then pointed out Webster’s 
other definition—that a “standard 
is a structure built for, or serving 
as, a base or support for some- 
thing.’” It is as a base or support 
and as a guidepost to the library 
of the future that AASL has pro- 
vided the new standards. 


Miss Hatch reviewed the history 
of library standards and develop- 
ment in ovr country showing how 
state legislation proved to be an 
important influence. She told how, 
because of the tremendous, dynam- 
ic changes of the world and our 
schools, changes in library stand- 
ards were demanded. Miss Hatch 
pointed out again the goals of edu- 
cation in Education For All Amer- 
ican Youth. She pointed out that 
the application of these goals and 
the utilization of the judgments 
and experience of many adminis- 
trators, teachers and school librar- 
ians had made the new standards 
not just a committee report but 
the very best effort of many indi- 
viduals. 


In her discussion it was pointed 
out how often administrators and 
school board members have failed 








to appoint supervisors or to provide 
adequate budgets or to plan li- 
brary quarters with care because 
they did not understand the li- 
brary’s potential in total education. 
School board members are key 
people, but are often forgotten! 
(We had remembered and included 
them in in our program!) How 
often, she mentioned, all we need to 
do is ask—to express our need. The 
use of the discussion guide to help 
us explain our needs to everyone, 
through bulletins, book talks, fac- 
ulty meetings, individual conversa- 
tions was urged. 

Miss Hatch urged the appoint- 
ment of a state library supervisor. 
(A step we have already been em- 
phasizing through all available 
sources.) Great service can be giv- 
en by a library specialist especially 
in states such as Montana and 
Idaho with our many small schools. 


Knowing our problems in Mon- 
tana of many small schools, Miss 
Hatch emphasized chapter 12 of 
the Standards with its guiding 
principles for such situations. This 
chapter is down-to-earth with rec- 
ommendations that ‘may be imple- 
mented within a short period. And 
finally, Miss Hatch urged that we 
have ahead great satisfactions if 
we work with patience and enthus- 
iasm. The time is right for us to 
make additional steps toward our 
goals. 


Our second speaker was Dean 
Linus Carleton of Montana State 
University. He related the AASL 
Standards to Montana. He recog- 
nized that the “realization of the 
goals may take many years of 
careful planning and constant ef- 
fort’*for many of our schools. 

* Lucile Hatch. ‘The Time Is Right.’’ Mon- 
tana Library Quarterly V. 5, No. 4, p. 33, 
Tuly, 1960. 

‘J.inus Carleton. ‘‘Relating AASL Standards 


To Montana.’ Montana Library Quarterly 
V. 5, No. 4, p. 41, July, 1960. 


In the future for Montana, Dean 
Carleton felt these three steps were 
involved: educating, appraising, 
and working. For as he said, “Jf 
we know what a good school library 
program is — and this is very well 
spelled out in the AASL book — 
and if we know where our school 
library programs are weak, we 
should know what to do to remedy 
the situation. All that is then need- 
ed is work. However, this will re- 
quire a cooperative effort — a 
joint attack — a united front on 
the parts of all those who are in- 
volved in the library program.”' 


The united front includes: 

1. The School Librarian—trained 
and dedicated to good library prob- 
lems. Since all five public institu- 
tions offer library courses, training 
is available in Montana for the 
librarian who seeks it. He also 
challenges the librarian to recruit 
young people. 


2. The Classroom Teachers 
“We must, as I see it, require all 
teachers to get basic courses in 
the use of the school library in 
teaching. No teacher should teach 
in high school unless he or she un- 
derstands the role that the library 
plays in the educational program 
of which she is a part. For teachers 
who have not had a chance to get 
this basic training, inservice train- 
ing in the use of the school li- 
brary, must be provided.’” 


3. The Administrators (Princi- 
pals, Superintendents and School 
Boards) -- Without their active 
participation, Dean Carleton says 
we can expect continued lag. 


4. The State Department — The 
state library committee and the 
final preparation of the handbook 
for schol librarians is vital. He 
also stresses the need for a state 
library supervisor. 
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These four units in a united, co- 
ordinated effort, will bring to Mon- 
tana (and any other state) im- 
proved library programs and there- 
fore, a better total educational 
program. 


In the small schools of the state 
he feels we have two alternatives. 
One, to furnish adequate library 
facilities within each school at 
greater expense. The second alter- 
native, is a cooperative approach 
through several schools with a 
jointly employed librarian. 


He concluded with, “Montana has 
a long way to go to provide the 
kind of library services which its 
children deserve, but the situation 
is certainly not hopeless. By work- 
ing together we can develop GOOD 
library programs. I urge you to 
join wholeheartedly in this en- 
deavor.’” 


Mrs. Inez Herrig, Librarian of 
Lincoln County Free Public Li- 
brary, and a member of the com- 
mittee which had developed the 
standards for AASL, spoke on the 
same subject. She made a compari- 
son of the standards for school 
and public libraries. She cited many 
similarities in materials and serv- 
ice. She urged that school and 
public librarians work together to 
build because “a library is a li- 
brary is a library.’” 


At the conclusion of these three 
contributions which had given us 
a great deal to consider, the audi- 
ence divided into discussion groups. 
Plans had been carefully made for 
this in an effort to get more people 
from various fields participating. 
Leaders had been carefully selected 
in advance from the administra- 





4 Ibid., p. 42. 

5 Ibid., p. 43. 

® Ibed., p. 44. 

Inez Herrig. ‘School and Public Library 
Cooperation in Montana.’’ Montana Library 


Quarterly V. 5, No. 4, p. 44, July, 1960. 











tors, professors from teacher train- 
ing institutions, and the president 
of Montana State School Board 
Association. Outstanding school or 
college librarians were consultants 
in each group and the recorders 
were library trustees, public librar- 
ians, and P.T.A. officers. A good 
deal of thought had gone into the 
selection of all of these people. As 
many areas and interests were rep- 
resented as possible. 


Their reports to the entire group 
gave effective means of implement- 
ing the standards in Montana. To 
quote from our report to AASL: 

“They told us to improve rela- 
tions with the public by good serv- 
ice to the students, by opening 
the school library to adults during 
the day, by talks, movies, or other 
“selling” media to school boards 
and service clubs, and by informing 
the community on library policies. 


They said that the library pro- 
gram would become an _ integral 
part of the school if the faculty 
members made use of it, Proper 
employment of library facilities be- 
gins with training in the use of 
the library for each prospective 
teacher, keeping professional ma- 
terial available to teachers in the 
school library, making teacher per- 
sonnel aware of all library resourc- 
es through orientation meetings 
early in the year, and having a 
qualified librarian to assist them. 


They advised making the school 
library important to students by 
instruction in its use, keeping its 
resources easily available (in both 
time and place), having story 
hours, utilizing (not exploiting) 


student help, promoting library- 
centered activities, offering person- 
al guidance from the qualified 
librarian, and developing faculty 
members’ use of library materials. 





The utility of a library handbook 
in each school; the desirability of 
a library council consisting of rep- 
resentatives from each library serv- 
ing the community meeting regu- 
larly to formulate desirable policy 
and to coordinate services; and the 
necessity of librarian recruitments 
at high school and training at col- 
lege level—were named.’”* 

The afternoon program was con- 
cerned first with library buildings 
or quarters. We had felt for some 
time, a need to work toward a 
closer understanding with the men 
who draw plans for our libraries. 
We hoped this might be an ex- 
change of ideas that would make 
for greater appreciation of the 
work to be done. Mrs. Frances 
Wells, who is our new chairman of 
Montana Association of School Li- 
brarians, presided. The panel in- 
cluded: an architect, a superintend- 
ent in the throes of a _ building 
program; a representative of the 
state department who had visited 
every high school in our state; a 
public librarian, and a_ library 
trustee. 

Basic thoughts brought out by 
this panel included several perti- 
nent points. The librarians were 
urged to make known their goals, 
philosophy, views and needs to 
the architect and administrators. 
Our profession should be more 
verbal and definite. The librarian 
should take a definite part in plan- 
ning the library area. Librarians 
were challenged to get the most out 
of what was available. We were 
urged to consult the numerous 
building aids that have been given 
to the profession. And we were told 
that the public will be sympathetic 
to additional library space when 
they see the need through effective 
service. 


S Letitia John. “Report on Pilot Program in 
2. 


Montana.”’ p. 








The final period was concerned 
with book selection. Mr. William 
Ready, Director of Libraries, Mar- 
quette University and Miss Hatch 
gave suggestions and this was fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
period. 


Evaluation sheets included as a 
part of the materials from AASIL 
showed an overall appreciation of 
the day. (However, basically, we 
tried to compress too much into a 
short period. I believe those attend- 
ing were challenged but they were 
also exhausted by the end of the 
day.) 


We have obtained an increased 
awareness by school administrators 
and laymen of the services a goo: 
school library might perform. 


We have furthered a feeling of 
direct responsibility on the part of 
each school man and of each li- 
brarian (school and public) for im- 
proving the program. 


We have had a demand voiced 
for raising our state and regional 
standards. 


We have received the challenge 
of “Where can we see it being 
done?” 


We have the full support of the 
State Department. The _ superin- 
tendent and the supervisors of var- 
ious areas all are “carrying the 
torch” for library service. They are 
SOLD on its value and are WORK- 
ING for its development in our 
total educational program. Four 
representatives serve actively on 
the school library committee. They, 
too, are striving for a state library 
supervisor. (The plan is ready if 
the round silver disks can be 
found.) 


We do have leaders in library 
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service and the potential for many 
more. 


We have sold our members and 
they are trained to go out as 
salesmen. 


This we have done. What must 
follow? 


We must and are following 
through for tomorrow. The State 
Library is mailing a letter to each 
person at the convention remind- 
ing him to initiate standards dis- 
cussions in his own community. 
Considering that we had gathered 
together personalities from every 
part of the state and from many 
interests, we are hopeful. 


Frances Wells, the new chairman 
of our Montana Association of 
School Librarians has accepted the 
study and implementation of these 
standards for the 1960-61 project. 


Mrs. Wells, with the assistance 
of the Montana School Library 
Committee, is working toward hav- 
ing a library authority as one of 
the key speakers at each of the 
Montana Education Association 
conventions. The signs for the ful- 
fillment of this dream are hopeful. 


The handbook for school librar- 
ians begun at the joint MSU-MSC 
workshop on the Missoula campus 
in August 1958 is still in process. 
It was issued and used for a year 
and then revised at a workshop 
in 1959 at MSC by a second earnest 
group of school librarians and ad- 
ministrators. The handbook is now 
in the hands of the Montana 
School Library Committee for its 
final draft before publication. It 
has been promised for the fall of 
1960. 


Just as the pilot program project 
really began long before we ever 
heard of it, it will continue into 








the years. It will never be finished 
until our goals are reached—and 
then we should have new goals. 

The librarians must take the ini- 
tiative. They must sell the pro- 
gram. They must educate their ad- 
ministrators, their school boards, 
their students and their parents, 
their teachers, and the taxpayers. 
How better can we begin this pro- 
gram than through giving the most 
effective school library service of 
which we are capable? 


We in Montana are not unusual. 
We are just ordinary people work- 
ing on a real project. We were sold 
on its worth and we have pro- 
gressed. Yes, the library program in 
Montana is definitely moving for- 
ward. But, as in all groups, the 
leaders must be willing to delegate 
active responsibilities to new lead- 
ers. As more and more people take 
active part in the development of 
the program, the greater the suc- 
cess will be. It is the responsibility 
of many—not just a few! 


In closing, I would like to bor- 
row four words from Geraldine 
Fenn. They are “EXPOSE, EN- 


COURAGE, INVOLVE and EX- 
CITE.’ 
Let us EXPOSE our public— 


students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, taxpayers—to real school 
library service. 


Let us ENCOURAGE all—stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators — 
to use our services. Teach library 
knowledge! 


Let us INVOLVE everyone — 
students and adults — in the proj- 
ect. We grow in interest when we 
serve. 


And finally, let us EXCITE 
everyone with the potentials of 
school library service. 


To know is to support! 





® Geraldine Fenn. ‘Answer to the Beatnicks.”’ 
Montana Library Ouarterly V. 4, No. 4, 
pp. 27-8, July, 1959, 


JOIN. JOIN 


Mrs. Winifred Ladley is profes- 
sor of library science at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. She has been a 
visiting professor at the University 
of Washington and School Library 


Supervisor at the Mercer Island 
(Seattle) School District. Mrs. Lad- 
ley is a member of GALA and is 
most active in professional activ- 
ities. 


by WINIFRED LADLEY 


In one respect, all teachers and 
all librarians worthy of the name 
are alike: they seek to improve the 
manner in which they do their jobs, 
the while they seek new definitions 
and dimensions of the jobs they do. 
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In this characteristic lies the basic 
reason for teachers, including not 
only full-time librarians but teach- 
er-librarians as well, joining the 
American Library Association, 
with divisional membership thus 








assured in the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and, 
probably, in either the Children’s 
Services Division or the Young 
Adult Services Division. The recent 
administrative affiliation of NEA 
with the American Association of 
School Librarians—the recognition 
of AASL as a department of NEA, 
in addition to its status as a part 
of ALA-—should further empha- 
size for all teachers concerned with 
school library work the importance 
placed by educational leaders upon 
AASL of ALA as an organiza- 
tion essential for teacher-librarians. 


Just how can membership in 
ALA benefit you as a teacher and 
librarian? The payment of ALA 
dues (amount determined by sal- 
ary) brings with it the privilege 
of belonging to two divisions of 
ALA—one, determined by type of 
service; and one, by type of li- 
brary. You as a teacher would of 
course check the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians for your 
type of library; and, probably, 
either the Children’s Services Di- 
vision or the Young Adults Serv- 
ices Division for your type of 
service. Your payment of ALA 
dues thus brings you three maga- 
zines, each one indispensable in 
keeping you up-to-date in the per- 
formance of your work: the ALA 
Bulletin, published monthly for all 
librarians, with a special issue each 
year edited by experts among 
school librarians; School Libraries, 
published quarterly by AASL, with 
pertinent articles, useful bibliog- 
raphies, and news of school librar- 
ies everywhere; and Top-of-the- 
News, another quarterly, joint pub- 
lication of CSD and YASD, con- 
taining the most up-to-date articles 
and annotated bibliographies con- 
cerned with materials useful in 
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work with children and young 


adults. 


Thus, even if you are one of 
those teachers whose cry is too 
many organizations, too many com- 
mittees, too many meetings, you 
can achieve real benefit from join- 
ing AIA without having to do 
more than sit comfortably at home, 
reading with pleasure and thank- 
fulness material that will enable 
you to do a better piece of work. 


Important as are the magazines 
received through ALA membership, 
they do not constitute the major 
reason for joining ALA—that is, 
they don’t unless you are an eight- 
to-four teacher-librarian interested 
mainly in a salary check and a 
long vacation. If you are a librar- 
ian eager to widen library horizons 
everywhere, you know how im- 
portant it is to be a part of an 
organization which is trying to 
improve all types of libraries 
through governmental. agencies, 
legislation and cooperation with 
other organizations such as the 
NEA. For, if almost 25,000 li- 
brarians have a powerful voice, 
double or treble that number 
would exercise” much greater in- 
fluence; and the income from addi- 
tional members’ dues would make 
further promotion of library devel- 
opment possible. 


Not to join one’s professional 
organizations may be interpreted 
as a sign of discouragement or as 
an example of free-loading—taking 
advantage of the hard-won mate- 
rial advantages garnered by organ- 
izational solidarity without paying 
for the privileges earned! Through 
indifference or procrastination, or 
for other reasons, fewer than one- 
third of the librarians in the 
United States are reported as be- 
longing to ALA. This shocking sit- 











uation is probably not duplicated 
in other professional associations 
such as those of medicine or law. 
Yet librarians clamber to be recog- 
nized as a true profession and 
teacher-librarians to be numbered 
as librarians. Is not a first respon- 
sibility of a professional person 
his membership in his professional 
organization? Only thus can he 
achieve a sense of professional 
comradeship, secure indispensable 
moments of inspiration, and grow 
in professional competence. 

Now, with the increasing citizen 


interest in libraries, as evidenced 
in National Library Week; now, 
with the almost daily increase in 
school library development across 
the nation as evidenced in part by 
the NEA-AASL affiliation, is the 
time for all school librarians to 
stand up and be counted! 


In Idaho information for mem- 
bership in ALA and your Idaho 
Library Association can be obtained 
from Mrs. Nancy Jarvis, Strahorn 
Memorial Library, College of Ida- 
ho, Caldwell, Idaho. 


Supervising School Libraries 


Dr. Richard L. Darling has re- 
cently received his doctorate from 
the University of Michigan. Until 
last year he served as professor of 
library science at Montana State 
University. Dr. Darling is a prin- 
cipal contributor to the volume ELE- 


MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST which is the second volume 
of the PNLA Library Development 
Project Reports. Dr. Darling is at 
present School Library Coordinator 
in the public schools of Livonia, 
Michigan. 


by Dr. RICHARD DARLING 


Supervision of school libraries 
is well worth special consideration, 
both on the state and the local 
school district levels, whatever may 
be the attitude toward supervision 
in various limited areas of the 
curriculum of our schools. Recent 
studies and the experiences of nu- 
merous school systems provide con- 
crete evidence that school libraries 
move much more rapidly toward 
quality performance when super- 
vision and coordination are avail- 
able. 





The studies published by the Li- 
brary Development Project indi- 
cate that those libraries under the 
direction of a school library super- 
visor are, with few exceptions, do- 
ing a superior job compared to 
the average of non-supervised 
school libraries. From states with 
well-qualified supervisors of school 
libraries in state education depart- 
ments comes ample testimony of 
rapid extension of high quality 
school library service. So over- 
whelming is the objective evidence 


that school library supervision is 
effective, no argument for it need 
be presented here. Instead, this 
article will attempt to define school 
library supervision and to outline 
its scope. 


The position of state school li- 
brary supervisor is different in 
some respects from that of the 
school district library supervisor. 
State service is largely consultant 
service with supervision only in a 
limited sense, while local service 
involves a large measure of ad- 
ministrative responsibility not 
shared by the state supervisor. 
Both, however, share one important 
role, the leadership role. More of 
the success of supervision will de- 
pend on the way in which the su- 
pervisor exerts leadership than up- 
on any other single factor. At both 
the state and district levels the su- 
pervisor must have the knowledge 
necessary to win the confidence of 
his co-workers in education, the 
vision and imagination to create 
a satisfactory philosophy of school 
library service, and the practical 
ability to carry out an effective li- 
brary program. 


Qualifications of the 
School Library Supervisor 


The school library supervisor, 
therefore, must have superior qual- 
ifications for his position. While 
every school librarian should have 
a knowledge of the school and its 
curricula as well as a knowledge 
of the profession of librarianship, 
the supervisor must have a su- 
perior knowledge of both education 
and librarianship. The masters de- 
gree in librarianship would seem 
to be a minimum requirement, 
while advanced work beyond the 
masters including curriculum de- 
velopment, supervision, and admin- 
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istration would be desirable. Cer- 
tainly his training should include 
some work with non-printed in- 
structional materials in addition 
to the various types of printed 
learning materials traditionally as- 
sociated with library collections. 

But the personal qualifications 
of the supervisor will be of equal 
importance to his educational ones. 
To begin with, the school library 
supervisor must be a person of al- 
most unlimited energy, and of 
excellent health. He will be called 
upon to devote hours far beyond 
the normal work day of the build- 
ing librarians, spending hours 
reading, checking book lists, writ- 
ing articles, preparing bulletins. If 
he is a state supervisor he will 
have to travel throughout his state, 
arriving in a given community 
ready to put in a full day’s work 
even though his travel hours are 
already the equivalent of another 
man’s working day. This kind of 
pace demands top energy and top 
health. 


The school library supervisor 
must be aggressive. A large portion 
of his job will involve convincing 
others of the vital importance of 
good school library service in the 
education of children. Often it will 
require presenting and arguing for 
the library program in the face of 
indifference or active opposition. 
This is not a task for the timid. 

Nor is it a task for the overly- 
aggressive. The library supervis- 
or’s aggressive qualities must be 
tempered with an almost infinite 
patience. He must be bold to pre- 
sent his program and to defend it, 
but he must be understanding of 
those who have not yet been co 
convinced that they are ready to 
help in fulfilling that program. 

There are other personal qual- 
ities the library supervisor should 














have as well, intelligence, friendli- 
ness, and others. Perhaps the qual- 
ities needed can be summarized in 
the statement that the school li- 
brary supervisor must be a su- 
perior librarian, a superior teacher, 
and have personal qualities that 
set him well above the average. 
If the supervisor meets these re- 
quirements he will be prepared to 
carry out to the benefit of children 
in schools the kinds of programs 
required for him. 


The State School 
Library Supervisor 

The functions of the state school 
library supervisor fall into three 
general areas. He serves a staff 
function as advisor on library af- 
fairs and children’s and young 
people’s literatures to the state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He serves as a consultant and 
supervisor to the libraries of local 
school districts. He serves as in- 
terpreter of school library service 
to the lay public and to the edu- 
cational profession. These three 
functions are not exclusive. In fact, 
in performing any one task, he may 
be contributing to all of them. 


Some of the school library su- 
pervisor’s most effective work will 
be done within the state depart- 
ment of education. Many of the at- 
titudes toward school library serv- 
ice throughout a state will depend 
on those of the various members 
of the state department. He must 
work with other staff members in 
formulating policies, and must as- 
sist them by providing information 
concerning the relationship of the 
school library to the areas for 
which they are responsible. He will 
work especially closely with those 
who have general responsibility for 
supervision of secondary or ele- 
mentary schools, since the library 


is a general service agency serving 
the whole school, not a limited cur- 
riculum area. 


The library supervisor should 
expect to serve as a member of any 
state curriculum committees organ- 
ized by the state superintendent, 
or as a consultant to those com- 
mittees if the number of such 
committees is too great to permit 
serving on them as a regular mem- 
ber. However this may be ar- 
ranged, the library supervisor is 
responsible for seeing that the 
school library is represented in 
curriculum building. 


Though the setting of standards 
is ultimately the responsibility of 
the state superintendent, he will 
expect his school library supervisor 
to advise and assist him in deter- 
mining standards for the school 
library. Involvement in this proc- 
ess is especially important since 
the supervisor will have to in- 
terpret standards to local school 
districts and evaluate local efforts 
to meet standards. The supervisor 
will need to bring to the creation 
of standards a broad understand- 
ing of his state, its needs, and the 
rate at which progress can be 
made. Related to this function is 
the task of interpreting other state 
regulations that apply to school 
libraries and librarians, such as 
certification requirements. 


Another important job is the col- 
lection and analysis of data con- 
cerning the state’s school libraries. 
Only through assembling such in- 
formation will the supervisor be 
able to evaluate library improve- 
ment and to outline future pro- 
grams. The information collected 
will be necessary in setting stand- 
ards and in providing to the schools 
yardsticks against which to mea- 
sure their own advancement. 


The supervisor of school libraries 
will need to work with other state 
agencies which have concern for 
school library development. The 
state library agency involved 
in the encouragement of growth in 
all libraries, including school li- 
braries. Many of the goals of the 
school library supervisor can be 
more readily reached through ex- 
tensive cooperation with the state 
library. He will also work exten- 
sively with state teacher and li- 
brarian training institutions, ad- 
vising them on the needs of the 
profession and on desirable content 
in instructional programs for school 
librarians and in courses in the 
use of learning materials for teach- 
ers. The school library must take 
special responsibility for library 
programs in schools maintained by 
the state such as those for deaf 
and blind children, for the socially 
handicapped, and for other types of 
deprived or handicapped children. 


is 


Though the availability of excel- 
lent published book lists for school 
libraries makes it unnecessary for 
the supervisor to devote countless 
hours to the preparation of general 
book lists for school libraries, he 
must bring the available lists to 
the attention of the schools and 
encourage effective use of them. He 
should, however, unless this task 
is performed by some other agency, 
such as the state library, inform 
the schools of new books dealing 
with the state or region which 
would be useful to schools, and, by 
the same token, advise them con- 
cerning state or regional books 
that are not desirable. He should 
advise the schools of new profes- 
sional publications and new innova- 
tions in librarianship which could 
be valuable to school libraries. 


The successful supervisor of 
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school libraries, no matter how 
many tasks demand his time in 
the state department of education, 
cannot devote the bulk of his time 
to the central agency. Instead, the 
major portion must be spent in con- 
sultant work in the schools. In the 
field is where the greatest effect of 
supervision of libraries will be 
shown, and it is there that the 
greatest need lies. Many schools 
are ready to provide the kinds of 
libraries that are needed. Many 
administrators and librarians are 
anxious to create libraries that will 
help to assure children a quality 
education. But often they need to 
be shown how. In those districts 
that do not have local school li- 
brary supervision—a great ma- 
jority of them — this is the job of 
the state school library supervisor. 

Perhaps the first line in the 
field is the work with adminis- 
trators. Most school administrators 
are eager to provide good library 
programs. The institutions which 
train school administrators and 
the text-book writers on school ad- 
ministration have, however, been 
guilty of omitting froni their work 
in preparing administrators infor- 
mation concerning the school li- 
brary and its place in the educa- 
tional program. The supervisor will 
have to fill this gap in the training 
of superintendents and principals 
by a kind of in-service training 
program. No visit to a school should 
omit a discussion between the li- 
brary supervisor and the local ad- 
ministrator concerning the school 
library, its functions, its needs, and 
its areas of excellence. No school 
library supervisor would visit a 
school without the knowledge of 
that school’s administrator. No 
more should he leave the, school 
without a full report. On the under- 
standing of the administrator will 














depend the kind of support the 
school library must have. 


It is at these conferences that 
the supervisor will have opportun- 
ities to interpret state and national 
school library standards to the ad- 
ministrator, and to plan with him 
a program by which his school can 
move toward meeting standards. 
Without helpful explanations of 
purpose, standards cannot become 
meaningful goals toward the reali- 
zation of which the school can exert 
greater efforts. 


Far more time will, of course, be 
spent working with the local li- 
brarian. Since most of the consult- 
ative visits of the supervisor will 
be to those school districts most in 
need of help, he will often have to 
provide on-the-job training to par- 
tially trained or inexperienced li- 
brarians. Often he must arrive in 
a school prepared to take off his 
coat, roll up his sleeves, and go to 
work, teaching by doing. Though 
the basic skills of librarianship 
must be left to institutions of high- 
er learning, there are many that 
can be learned only on the job. 

The supervisor must help the 
local librarian evaluate his library, 
its collections, and its services. 
Such projects as weeding older 
collections require not only con- 
siderable knowledge of books, but 
often a large measure of self-con- 
fidence, since the need to super- 
sede no longer useful materials is 
often little understood by the lay 
public or even by many librarians. 
Weeding will be one of many tasks 
the supervisor will need to help 
schools with. At other times the 
supervisor may have to help a new 
librarian with even more basic 
jobs. In small communities com- 
pletely unprepared teachers are 
given the title of librarian and are 





expected to do a job for which they 
have had no training. In such 
schools the supervisor must help 
the so-called librarian outline 
simple procedures that will make 
possible some semblance of a li- 
brary program and teach a mini- 
mum of skills to make such a pro- 
gram have some chance of success. 
Though he will encourage such 
personnel to secure training as 
rapidly as possible, future train- 
ing cannot meet the needs of the 
moment. 


Even the experienced librarian 
will need guidance in understand- 
ing his role in achieving standard 
library service. The supervisor can 
assist him in planning improvement 
in library collections and in serv- 
ices and can help to outline long 
range programs for development 
of the library. He can suggest 
plans for involving the faculty and 
administration in the library pro- 
gram. He can analyze routines in 
order to help the librarian minimize 
routine tasks and devote more 
energy to services. 

Not least among the types of 
guidance the school library super- 
visor can provide to local school 
systems is counsel on library needs 
when new buildings or additions to 
old buildings are planned. By help- 
ing to identify the functions of a 
school library he can demonstrate 
the space and equipment needs of 
the library and can give direct as- 
sistance to administrators and 
architects in designing effective li- 
brary quarters. Despite consider- 
able publication on this subject, 
architects and school administra- 
tors are still in need of expert 
guidance if schools are to have 
libraries planned for vital pro- 
grams. 


The state school library super- 





visor must reach classroom teach- 
ers as well as administrators and 
librarians. This may be most read- 
ily done through contacts with 
teachers’ professional organiza- 
tions and through publication of 
articles on school library service. 
No opportunity to speak before 
state, regional, or local education 
associations should be bypassed. 
Each address will be an opportun- 
ity to explain the school library 
program and to persuade teachers 
of the possibilities of improving 
their teaching through the use of 
its collections and services. 


Ultimately the success of a 
state’s school libraries will depend 
on the appreciation and support of 
the public. The state school library 
supervisor must devote a part of 
his energies to the interpretation 
of school library service to the lay 
public. Several techniques can be 
used for a public relations pro- 
gram to inform the citizen. Peri- 
odie publication of information con- 
cerning the state’s school libraries, 
their functions, and their needs will 
reach one segment of the taxpay- 
ers. The supervisor should be pre- 
pared to appear before Parent- 
Teacher Associations, school board 
groups, women’s clubs and other 
organizations which concern them- 
selves with children and their edu- 
cation. In one sense, this is a 
harder task than interpreting the 
library to the educator, for often 
it is necessary to explain educa- 
tional methods to the lay person 
before explaining the function of 
the library in the education of 
children. But this challenge is one 
the supervisor must meet, for he 
must dedicate himself to making 
every citizen a friend of the li- 
brary. 


In carrying out the many duties 
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assigned to him the state school 
library supervisor must learn to 
schedule his time so that he can 
accomplish as much as possible. He 
must recognize that progress will 
be slow in many important pro- 
grams, but he must not become dis- 
heartened, devoting his efforts, as 
a result, only to things than can 
be accomplished quickly. Instead, 
he must develop an ability to eval- 
uate the relative importance of 
each task, and to divide his efforts 
accordingly, whatever the immed- 
iate results. For some things, rou- 
tine matters such as the answering 
of written requests for advice, he 
must allot definite quantities of 
time. For others he must make 
available the time that they require 
even though it may be great. 


Often the supervisor can win 
valuable aid in his efforts by 
working through the professional 
associations of librarians. He must 
be an active member of the state 
library association ahd of the 
American Library Association. If 
a separate or affiliated association 
of school librarians exists the school 
library supervisor will work with 
that group in their goal of improv- 
ing school libraries. The probabil- 
ity of acceptance of particular 
state school library plans will be 
far greater if the organized li- 
brary profession of the state has 
been involved in the planning. 


It is a fortunate state school li- 
brary supervisor who can turn to 
school district library supervisors 
for aid and support. The local li- 
brary supervisor is, like his coun- 
terpart at the state level, a leader 
in the extension of library services. 
Since the larger school districts 
tend to provide leadership and ex- 
ample tc the smaller districts of 
a state all school libraries should 





benefit by the employment of school 
library supervisors at the district 
level in larger systems. The state 
supervisor should encourage the 
employment of library supervisors 
in every district with a sufficient 
number of schools to justify it. 


The School District 
Library Supervisor 

Though the qualifications of the 
district school library supervisor 
will not differ from those of the 
state supervisor, many of his du- 
ties will. The district school library 
supervisor will be a member of the 
administrative staff of the school 
district, responsible to the director 
of instruction or, if there is no 
such official, directly to the super- 
intendent of schools. His position 
in the school district should be 
somewhat analagous to that of a 
building principal even though his 
responsibilities will be different. 
While the principal is responsible 
for a building and all the varied 
activities within it, the district li- 
brary supervisor is responsible for 
a special service program and for 
the administration of a central 
office instructional department. In 
the military manner of designation, 
the principal is a line officer com- 
manding troops—his teachers — 
while the library supervisor is a 
staff officer whose job is that of a 
special advisor to the commander 
—the superintendent or his approp- 
riate subordinate. Actually the sit- 
uation may not be so clear cut. 
Staff assigned to the library super- 
visor for central cataloging and 
processing, for operating a school 
district professional library, or to 
serve buildings too small to justify 
a full-time librarian will have the 
same relationship to the supervisor 
as teachers to a principal. 

Administrative functions will 


take a portion of the time of the 
school library supervisor. He must 
recruit librarians to fill positions 
in his libraries. Time will be re- 
quired for setting qualifications for 
applicants, for interviewing candi- 
dates for positions, and for meeting 
with other district personnel to 
determine final selections. Related 
to this activity will be the contin- 
uing evaluation of the members of 
his staff and required reporting to 
the superintendent, recommending 
tenure, promotions, changes of as- 
signment, and even, if necessary, 
dismissal. 


The shortage of well-trained li- 
brarians creates real problems for 
school systems working for im- 
provement of library service. The 
supervisor can provide, through the 
central library office, several types 
of service that will help enable 
schools to use the professional 
skills of librarians to best ad- 
vantage, eliminating routine tasks 
to conserve time for more import- 
ant services. He should set up an 
efficient central service for order- 
ing, classifying, cataloging and 
processing books and other instruc- 
tional materials. By centralizing 
these procedures the supervisor 
can provide valuable assistance to 
building librarians and, at the same 
time, achieve other desirable goals 
such as standardization of the qual- 
ity of cataloging and a desirable 
economy in expenditure. Though 
he will not be able to demonstrate 
a savings in dollars he will be able 
to show an improvement in quality 
at a lesser cost than it could be 
achieved in other ways. 


The library supervisor should 
also take responsibility for the 
creation of a central professional 
library to serve the board of edu- 
cation, the administrative staff, the 
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teachers and librarians, other pro- 
fessional members of the school 
system staff, and parents interest- 
ed in greater information concern- 
ing the education of their children. 
A primary purpose of such a li- 
brary is to provide needed data 
for faculty or administrative com- 
mittees involved in planning im- 
provement of instruction in the 
district. The library will also pro- 
vide books and periodicals dealing 
with pedagogy and background ma- 
terials to help teachers improve 
their knowledge of content subjects. 


A portion of the supervisor’s 
time will be devoted, necessarily, 
to interpreting the role of the li- 
brary in the educational program. 
In order to do this he must serve 
on administrative and curriculum 
committees, where he will work 
with principals and other instruc- 
tional leaders who study and plan 
the operation of the schools, serv- 
ing as a consultant on books for 
children and youth and on the 
ways the school library can con- 
tribute to the curricula. The li- 
brary supervisor should be pre- 
pared to serve as an active mem- 
ber of some committees and should 
be ready to serve as a temporary 
consultant when appropriate on 
others. 


One committee on which he 
should serve is the building plan- 
ning committee or an administra- 
tive equivalent charged with the 
task of drawing up specifications 
for new school buildings. He should 
draw up specifications for a de- 
sirable school library and should 
follow up by meeting with archi- 
tects planning new schools for 
the district. He should also outline 
specifications for furnishings and 
equipment for libraries to guide the 
business department of the school 
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district in its purchases. Only with 
well-planned, well-equipped librar- 
ies can the best service be given. 


The library supervisor should 
provide leadership and _ expert 
knowledge in the selection of books. 
A book selection committee made 
up of the librarians from the var- 
ious buildings can assist him in 
this project but he must exercise 
administrative responsibility for 
the committee’s recommendations. 
He must also bring to bear on the 
work of the committee a broad 
knowledge of the curricula and of 
the needs of the schools for partic- 
ular types of material. 


The books selection committee 
will provide the supervisor with 
an opportunity for one type of in- 
service training activity with the 
district’s librarians, but he must 
create other opportunities as well. 
The librarians need to be trained 
in special procedures followed 
within the district, and in new 
innovations within the” profession. 
The supervisor must provide this 
type of training himself or make 
certain that it is @btained in 
some other way. He shouid create 
opportunities for the librarians of 
the district to read important pro- 
fessional journals in order to keep 
abreast of current developments. If 
some of the librarians do not have 
complete professional training he 
must encourage them to complete 
their training as quickly as pos- 
sible, advising them concerning de- 
sirable courses and institutions. 


Regular meetings of the district 
librarians should be held at which 
the supervisor can discuss with 
them the programs of their librar- 
ies, the areas in which they need 
assistance, and can present to them 
new policies that require imple- 
mentation. The regular meeting 








will be only one channel through 
which the building librarian and 
the supervisor can consult. The su- 
pervisor must be available when- 
ever needed to provide advice and 
assistance in the libraries of the 
individual schools. He must visit 
the libraries, not for the purpose 
of criticizing, but to be in a better 
position to aid the librarians. 


Not all the in-service training 
activities of the library supervisor 
will involve work with librarians. 
An even greater part of these ac- 
tivities will be devoted to work with 
teachers. The supervisor should 
plan workshop-type activities to ac- 
quaint teachers with library ma- 
terials and methods of using them 
in instruction. Opportunities must 
be provided to introduce newer 
children’s books to elementary 
teachers and to improve their 
knowledge of standard works. Ex- 
hibits and other devices will be 
needed at both the elementary and 
secondary tevels to keep teachers 
up-to-date on recent publications. 
Though this responsibility is shared 
by building, librarians, the library 
supervisor must take primary re- 
sponsibility for planning this type 
of activity. 


Budget planning will provide the 
library supervisor with an addi- 
tional chance to acquaint princi- 
pals and the business department 
with the needs of the library, and 
to set standards for expenditures 
and for quantities of material. 
Whether the library supervisor 
administers the library budget 
directly, or whether the budget is 
assigned directly to individual 
schools, the supervisor and the 


principals should work together in 
determining the amounts needed 
by each library. With either sys- 
tem of budget allocation the li- 








brary supervisor can work effec- 
tively. If the budget is assigned to 
the supervisor, he will need the 
support of the principals in en- 
suring its adequacy. If the budgets 
are assigned to the buildings, the 
principals will welcome the author- 
ity of the library supervisor in 
justifying their requests. 


Some of the tasks of the Library 
supervisor will be more in coord- 
inating the work of the librarians 
than in direct supervision or ad- 
ministration. Teaching the skills of 
library use and of research must 
begin in the kindergarten and con- 
tinue throughout the school years. 
The supervisor should coordinate 
this instructional program, helping 
the librarians to determine which 
skills should be emphasized at each 
grade level and providing the in- 
formation to them which will pre- 
vent the omission of any important 
experience. 


Part of the supervisor’s job is 
advisory in nature. For example, 
he cannot insist that his staff at- 
tend professional meetings, but he 
can encourage them to attend, pro- 
curing needed travel funds and in- 
forming them of meetings and pro- 
grams likely to be of interest or 
value. He can encourage member- 
ship in professional organizations 
by providing information concern- 
ing functions and values of each 
association. The supervisor should 
attend meetings, both national and 
state, representing his school dis- 
trict and bringing back to the 
district useful information gained 
through such attendance. Funds to 
pay for conference attendance 
should be provided by the school 
district and should be included in 
the library supervisor’s budget. 


It is impossible to present in a 


brief paper all the services that 
can be provided by a school library 
supervisor, district or state. All 
that can be done is to point out 
some areas in which he will work. 
A good school library supervisor 
will find no shortage of important 
jobs to be done. His problem, 
rather, is to find hours enough in 
each day to complete the most 
pressing ones. His basic role is to 
provide leadership in the develop- 
ment and improvement of libraries. 
To this he must devote knowledge, 


PAPERBACKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Glenn Balch is Chairman 
of the Idaho State Library Board 
where she is serving her second 
term. Mrs. Balch, the mother of 
three children and the wife of 
Glenn Balch, author, has taken a 
wide interest in reading, libraries, 
and education. In her capacity as 
a public official and a PTA officer, 
she is working steadily for the 
interest of public and school li- 
braries. 


self-discipline, and unflagging ener- 
gy. He must use imagination and 
insight into the problems of school 
librarianship. Above all he must 
devote countless hours to his work, 
tor the only real leader will be 
a working leader. Through coun- 
selling, through assisting, through 
setting a desirable example the 
school library supervisor can in- 
spire those with whom he works 
to achieve the kind of school li- 
brary service needed for the best 
education of our children. 





by Mrs. GLENN BALCH 


A recent library questionnaire 
mailed to Idaho elementary school 
principals listed the barriers to 
more and better libraries in the 
local school system as money, 
trained personnel and space. In 
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117 questionnaires that were re- 
turned, 86 principals had listed 
money as a barrier and 55 checked 
trained personnel and 54 space. 
There wiil be no easy or quick 
solution to Idaho’s school library 





The 


most encouraging 
aspect is that Idahoans are becom- 
ing aware and vocal about inade- 
quate school libraries. The motion 
passed at the spring Idaho State 
Library Association conference rec- 


problems. 


ommending that Idaho have a 
school library supervisor was a 
major step forward. This is being 
followed by a school library stand- 
ards grant from the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians that 
will focus attention and study of 
Idaho school library needs by the 
school libraries section of ISLA. 


But the ideal school library is in 
the future and school children need 
books today. A story in Life mag- 
azine carried the headline “School 
Ain’t for Me, I don’t like books.” 
The problem of how to get enough 
good books and to make them so 
attractive that the student early 
will acquire the taste and love for 
reading is a challenge to every 
teacher. 


One help in meeting this chal- 
lenge is to encourage the student 
to build a home library. Paper- 
bounds have been an enormous boon 
in this field. Almost every student 
can afford a 25¢ or 35c book and 
pride of possession will often serve 
as a real stimulus to reading. 


Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City, have 4 
plans to enrich student reading 
with paperbound books. Three of 
the plans are for book clubs formed 
in the classroom. Arrow Book Club 
is for grades 4, 5 and 6, and five 
times a year a selection of 18 titles 
at 25c and 35c is offered. Some of 
the recent titles have been Pippi 
Longstocking, Henry Huggins, Fun 
With Science, Sensible Kate, Mark 
Trail’s 2nd Book of Animals, White 
Ruff, Dicken’s Christmas Carol and 
Scholastic/Hammond World Atlas. 
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The paperback book club is easy 
to operate and a secretary and 
treasurer may be chosen from 
among the students. There are no 
membership dues and the only re- 
quirement is that each minimum 
order must consist of 15 books. All 
postage is paid and 32 copies of a 
lively, 4-page bulletin plus a 
“Memo: to Teachers” are sent to 
each club free with each offering. 


The Teen Age Book Club for 
grades 7, 8, 9 and 10 and the 
Campus Book club for grades 10, 
11 and 12 and college freshmen op- 
erate in the same manner. Typical 
books from the Teen Age Book 
Club selections have been Fifteen, 
Gridiron Challenge, the Merriam 
Webster Pocket Dictionary, The 
Call of the Wild, Meet the Malones, 
Baseball Stars of 1960 and Kon- 
Tiki. Selections in the Campus 
Book Club have included The Nun’s 
Story, The Sea Around Us, Mac- 
beth, the Diary of Anne Frank 
and Moby Dick. 


The fourth plan is Readers’ 
Choice and it is a special catalog 
service for teachers, librarians and 
administrators who wish to order 
low-cost paperbound books in quan- 
tity at discounts from one source. 
A total of almost 14 million books 
will be distributed this year through 
Scholastic’s 4 plans. Next year the 
Readers’ Choice will encompass 500 
titles. 


An article in the August School 
Management magazine on “Do 
Your Schools Have Paperback 
Bookstores” tells the influence low- 
cost paperbacks are having on the 
instructional program and how 
some districts are using them and 
“how you can put them to work for 
you.” 


At Hillcrest Elementary school 
in Boise, the PTA voted $150 to 





buy an initial selection of books 
that will be sold to the students. 
Profits (in the form of bonus 
books which can also be sold) will 
go into the purchase of an expand- 
ing book stock. 


Paperbounds have the same ap- 
peal for students that they have 
for adults. They are inexpensive 
and expendable. If school officials 
will make good paperbounds avail- 
able through clubs or sales rack 
selections, the student will have 
the opportunity to build a home li- 
brary. 


At least two companies have re- 
cently made available to schools 
kits of paperbound books that may 
be bought by the administration 
and made available to the students 
in the classroom. Scholastic Book 
Services has launched the first of 
its Scholastic Literature’ units 
which are made up of a group of 
paperbacks in a specific field with 
correlated teaching aids for the 
teacher. The first unit is called 
Courage and contains 40 copies of 
an anthology which would go to 
each pupil, 40 copies of six differ- 
ent novels (National Velvet, The 
Bridges at Toki-Ri, The Light in 
the Forest, Sorority Girl, The Kid 
Comes Back, and The Seagulls 
Woke Me), and 40 copies of vary- 
ing titles with two to five copies of 
each selection. 


Scholastic Literature Units have 
been prepared as a particular aid 
to teachers who find themselves 
assigned to English literature class- 
es without this being their major 
subject field of study. It is esti- 
mated that over half the teachers 
of English in America have not 
had special training to teach this 
subject. Lesson plans have been 
prepared by experts in the educa- 
tion field for the unit of study and 
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suggestions and tests are included. 
The unit on Courage is keyed to 
eighth grade use and it will be 
followed by seven more units for 
grades 7-10 on such subjects as 
Code of Honor, Survival, The 
Family, Small World and Moments 
of Decision. 


Uni-Kits, 59 Pearl Street, New 
York City, has recently released 
five kits of paperbacks for use in 
junior and senior high school class- 
es. These are packaged as a se- 
lected kit of modern paperbound 
books built around a unit of study. 
The first five kits are on Family 
Finance, Living Things and Their 
Environment, The Space Frontier, 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
and America and War. They are 
intended for science, biology, social 
studies, English, general business 
or homemaking classes. The 25 
books that make up each kit range 
in price from 25c to $2.95 and have 
been carefully chosen by a group of 
education specialists at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


In a report made on the use of 
paperbound books by the National 
Council of English Teachers, li- 
brarians and administrators were 
asked through a national survey to 
list their advantages and objec- 
tions. On most replies teachers 
listed far more advantages than 
disadvantages. Fifty-six per cent 
of those responding to the question 
thought that students prefer paper- 
bound books because of the size and 
convenience. Seventy-five per cent 
thought that the low cost attracted 
students to paperbound books. Sev- 
enty-five per cent felt that students 
are reading more books now since 
they are available in paperbound 
editions. Most librarians are in 
favor of using paperback books 
and agree with one librarian who 
commented, “Paperbound books are 











a ‘God-send’ to small schools. They 
increase volume on a small budget 
and keep book interest high!” 

A library is much more than an 
available book — whether leather- 
bound, plastic-jacketed or paper- 
back. We need libraries in every 
school in Idaho that are the mate- 
rials center around which the whole 
curriculum revolves. However pa- 
perbounds have a role to play and 
it is easy to share the enthusiasm 
of William D. Boutwell, education 
editor for the National Parent- 
Teacher magazine and editorial di- 
rector of Scholastic Book Services. 





Mr. Boutwell calls paperbacks “the 
best invention since the sandwich.” 
They should be a real help to the 
Idaho school principal who summed 
up Idaho’s barriers to more and 
better libraries as “Money, Time, 
Help.” 
IL 





General Duties of Teachers: 
Code 33-1203, p. 437 


“ . . and shall, if there be a 
library in the school, devote not less 
than one hour in each week to sys- 
tematically reviewing the works 
contained therein.” 


A GOLDEN RIVER OF BOOKS 


Mrs. Sara Wheeler is Associate 
Professor of Librarianship at the 
Graduate School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington. Profes- 


sor Wheeler has taken advanced 


degrees in librarianship and an- 
thropology. Her particular duties 
concern children’s literature and 
libraries, as evidenced in the pres- 
ent paper. 


by Mrs. SARA WHEELER 


Situated"in a land called Stiria 
there was a valley secluded among 
steep, rocky mountains. The peaks 
were always covered with snow 
from which numerous waterfalls 
descended to the land below. One 
rocky craig reached so high toward 
the heavens that even in the night 
the sun touched the water that fell 
from it making it glow like a show- 
er of gold. And so the people who 
lived in the valley called this water 
the “golden river.” 


You may remember, that none 
of the water from the mountains 
ran into the valley of Ruskin’s 
story,* but nourished instead the 
land on the other side of the moun- 
tains. In the course of time and 
events of the story the valley be- 





came a desert and the people who 
lived there struggled for their 
existence. 


There lived, in this valley, three 
brothers named Hans, Schwartz 
and Gluck. The two elder brothers 
were mean, harsh, and selfish, while 
the youngest, Gluck, was kind, per- 
servering, humble and _ generous. 
His life had always been hard 
enough, working from daybreak 
until bedtime carrying out his 
brothers’ orders that they might 
idle their days and nights at the 
nearest tavern. But as times went 
from bad to worse, and they had 
used up all their hoard, Gluck was 
put to work melting baser metals 
with gold. 


*Ruskin, John: The King of the Golden River. 








In time, all their metal, too, was 
gone excepting a mug belonging to 
Gluck. It happened Gluck was very 
fond of this mug which had the 
shape of a face, the eyes of which 
looked into his whenever he drank 
from it. The shower of threats and 
blows prevailed however, and Gluck 
threw the mug reluctantly into the 
furnace. When he took it out, to 
pour the liquid metal into his mold, 
the head had become that of a little 
dwarf who disclosed that three 
drops of holy water in the source 
of the Golden River would bring 
prosperity to the valley. 


The way to the summit of the 
giant mountain was long and ar- 
duous. Selfish Hans and Schwartz 
failed, and were turned into black 
stones for their trouble. But cour- 
ageous Gluck gave to the suffering 
during his long, tortuous climb, and 
finally fulfilled the task. As he 
walked back down the mountain he 
sensed something working its way 
underground. Here and _ there, 
water was springing up through 
the red, dry soil, and little creep- 
ing plants began to grow. By the 
time Gluck reached his valley green 
grass was all around, and flowers 
and fruits were in great abun- 
dance. It had indeed become a 
treasure valley! 


Ruskin’s story has many mean- 
ings for different readers as good 
stories do, and I have recalled only 
the part which has particular rele- 
vance here. Children’s books, too, 
can be a golden river, bringing 
abundant riches to a people al- 
though they may live in a land as 
mountainous as Stiria. However, 
for these books to bring wealth in 
wisdom to a people, they must be 
books of quality, variety and abun- 
dance. And above all, they must be 
used by interested, participating 
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minds. Thus their contents may be- 
come a part of the future citizens 
of this land. 


The best measuring stick, per- 
haps, for quality in books is offord- 
ed by those books that have sur- 
vived the passage of time, the 
classics. Children’s classics repre- 
sent a wide gamut of subject mat- 
ter and approaches. There are 
family stories, adventure stories, 
animal stories, fantasy, folktales, 
poetry and books of fact. Two in- 
gredients are shared by all this 
variety. Each has beauty of idea 
couched in beauty of style. The 
beauty of style delights the mind 
of the reader, carrying him from 
page to page until he reaches the 
end of the tale. Beauty of idea lies 
beneath the surface of the story, 
becoming more apparent to the 
reader upon reflection, upon re- 
reading, and upon further expe- 
rience in life. Beauty of idea is 
the universal truth which offers in- 
sights in the reader’s own life, 
giving him perspective, objectivity 
and heightened understandings 
which can be recalled and applied 
to his own life now and long after 
the reading of any book. 


If this river of books is to pro- 
vide the ingredients necessary for 
young minds and spirits, it must in- 
clude a rich supply of food for 
growth. Everyone is aware that 
children’s bodies require exercise. 
It is equally important that their 
minds and emotions have oppor- 
tunity for exercise for growth to 
take place. Watered-down classics 
and vocabulary tested materials 
often fail to attract and hold young 
readers because they ignore the 
growth factor. Growth through 
books means the reader’s mind and 
emotions are stretched in the proc- 
ess of his reading. The book does 














not mirror him as he already is 
only, but captivates his interest 
by starting where he is, then lead- 
ing him beyond his own knowledge, 
his own experience, to new knowl- 
edge, new experience. Reading such 
a book requires active exercise of 
the mind and emotions; it means 
participation. Because we enjoy 
things in which we are actively 
engaged, such books reward read- 
ers far more than pap which limits 
ideas, experiences, and words to 
those already familiar to the myth- 
ological “average” child of the level 
for which the particular book is 
intended. 


Young minds need food upon 
which their imaginations can feed. 
Books which nourish the child’s 
native sense of wonder about the 
world in which he finds himself, 
and that educate the emotions, de- 
velop his capacity to choose the 
ends toward which he wishes to 
orient his life. They help him de- 
termine his own system of values 
as to what is good, mediocre and 
undesirable according to his own 
expanding view of the world and of 
human relationships. Books of the 
imagination inform the heart, in- 
terpret and intensify experience. 


Through books a child can be a 
boy in Sweden on the back of a 
goose, or consort with wolves in an 
Indian jungle. He can learn about 
friendship from a spider or a rat, 
about death from a little match 
girl, and about courage from a 
young Polynesian lad. By identify- 
ing with book characters which 
have the quality of life, the reader 
can become a man in India, a girl 
in Peru, a puppet in Italy, and 
many other things in many other 
times and places, all in less than 
a lifetime. Through experiences 
which are similar enough to the 





child’s for understanding but dif- 
ferent enough to broaden his out- 
look, the foundations for under- 
standing others, for human brother- 
hood are strengthened. 


Young minds need books of in- 
formation :—reliable, readable, at- 
tractive books which explain ab- 
stract concepts in meaningful, com- 
prehensible terms. Today, such 
books are available in abundance 
and at every level at which their 
content might concievably be under- 
stood. Books of information play a 
vital role in developing the capac- 
ity of readers to achieve their ends, 
to attain those things one has de- 
cided have value for him. 


Books which offer opportunity 
for relaxation and escape belong in 
the golden river. Relaxation and es- 
cape make possible a return to 
one’s problems with renewed zest, 
and truer perspective. They afford 
freedom from tensions. And when 
these too are books of quality, hav- 
ing beauty of idea and expression, 
they contribute to an expanding 
sense of humor and delight in read- 
ing. 

Books in this river cannot bring 
wisdom unless they are read and 
enjoyed. They must be made a part 
of the readers’ lives, so that, leav- 
ened with imagination, they are ex- 
pressed in one’s relationships with 
others. Knowledge which is super- 
imposed on the exterior or is kept 
separate from other rooms of one’s 
existence does not educate, does 
not contribute to growth. 


Many and varied are the needs 
and interests of the youngsters to 
whom these books should come. 
Children differ not only in age and 
sex, but in skill in reading and in- 
terpreting what is read, in range 
and intensity of interests and in 








motivation toward reading. Their 
backgrounds prepare them for an 
understanding of what is familiar, 
but not that which is completely 
alien to their lives. The experience 
of a farm child of a large family 
who has seen little of the world 
prepares him for a different read- 
ing fare from the only child who 
has lived in many cities, or even 
countries of the world, but knows 
little of nature or of rich family 
relationships. Experience can be 
broadened through reading so that 
reading habits themselves contrib- 
ute to this infinite variability. 


Because a taste for good books is 
seldom acquired late in life, the 
role of the home in establishing at- 
titudes toward reading is very im- 
portant. If children grow up in 
homes where delight in books ap- 
pears to be one of the necessities 
of life, if there is reading aloud 
from books which have beauty of 
idea expressed in beauty of style, 
attitudes toward learning to read, 
and toward the pursuit of the habit 
of reading will be positive ones. 


The goal of education is knowl- 
edge of the self. The full develop- 
ment of one’s inner potentialities 
which are different, if only a little 
different from the inner potential- 
ities of each other person in any 
group, argues for use of books 
which can be selected at will from 
among a large variety, read in bits 
and pieces at one’s will, and in- 
terpreted according to one’s unique 
understanding and experience. Be- 
cause of the necessity of instruct- 
ing classes of thirty or more young- 
sters at the same time, conform- 
ity tends to prevail, although indi- 
vidual development is the true end 
of education. 


The exposure to good books which 
began in the home must be contin- 
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ued in the school with abundant 
and varied materials to enrich and 
support the curriculum or to offer 
simple delight. For education is a 
continuous process of exploration 
and discovery, and insights are 
offered by books which inform the 
heart as well as those which only 
inform the mind. Variety among 
children as among adults requires 
variety of means for exploration so 
that the excitement of discovery 
can become a leavening force in all 
our lives. 


The habit of turning to books as 
a preferred use of leisure time and 
as a fruitful source of information 
begun in the home and fostered in 
the school should be furthered and 
continued through public libraries. 
Through them books should be- 
come available to all citizens, young 
and old, country-dwellers and city- 
dwellers. Well-selected and inter- 
preted libraries of books in main 
buildings, branches, stations and 
bookmobiles, as well as state agen- 
cies should provide minds and 
imaginations with ample food for 
delight, information and continued 
growth. 


If this river is to contribute 
richly then to the education and the 
self-realization of the individuals 
in this state it must be a deep 
river, it must be wide, and have 
many tributaries reaching the 
wide variety of abilities, interests 
and needs, even in the remotest 
valley in the mountains. It will not 
be easy to bring this river of books 
to the many people now unserved 
by libraries. The success of your 
venture depends upon many of the 
qualities Gluck displayed in The 
King of the Golden River. It will 
require perseverance despite diffi- 
culties imposed by the apathy of 
ignorance and the hostility of sel- 














fishness. It will require selflessness 
in the giving of time, thought and 
energies to bring libraries of books 
to all the people. The way to the 
top of this giant mountain will 


be long and arduous, but fulfill- 
ment of the task will bring rich 
treasure to the people for whom 
you would make available this 
boundless resource. 





Interest in School Libraries 
Inereasing in Idaho 


An increase in attendance from 
15, two years ago, to 81 school li- 
brarians, administrators, and PTA 
library chairmen at the Idaho 
State Library Association meeting, 
held at McCall, Idaho, April 28-30, 
emphasized a sharp interest in the 
school library situation in Idaho. 
The Boise PTA Council and the 
Boise Schools PTA’s generously 
paid the expenses of 28 school li- 
brarians, 2 elementary school prin- 
cipals, teacher-librarians, and PTA 
representatives, as part of their 
program for the development of 
adequate libraries in the elemen- 
tary, junior, and_ senior high 
schools. 


The pre-conference workshop for 
school librarians, school trustees, 
and school administrators, consist- 
ed of a panel discussion on the new 
school library standards and a dis- 
cussion of the standards in ele- 
mentary schools in Idaho with 
Mary Helen Mahar, School Library 
Specialist, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., as leader. 


The School Library Section pre- 





sented a resolution to the Idaho 
State Library Association for the 
establishment of the position of a 
School Library Supervisor in the 
Idaho State Department of Edu- 
cation. It received enthusiastic sup- 
port. 


The school library Section voted 
to request the School Library 
Standards pilot implementation 
project for Idaho from the Amer- 
ican Library Association. A _ co- 
sponsor for the project will be 
selected at a later date. 


Those who attended the pre-con- 
ference workshop and the two gen- 
eral sessions of the association 
were in agreement that the con- 
ference was of the highest profes- 
sional caliber and, of itself, made 
a definite contribution to the devel- 
opment of both school and public 
libraries in the state of Idaho. 


(An excerpt from the report to 
Junior Libraries by Milda P. Dren- 
nan, Publicity Chairman, Schools 
Section, Idaho State Library As- 
sociation, in the September 15, 1960 
issue of the publication.) 








IDAHO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1960-61 Directory 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


President Mrs. BLANCHE KURTZ 
Mountain Home H. S. Library 


Vice President Mrs. DorotHy HICKEY 
Idaho Falls Public Library (President Elect) 


Secretary ; Mrs. FERN PRIOR 
Supervisor, Boise School Libraries 


Treasurer . Mrs. NANCY JARVIS 
College of Idaho Library 


Past President ; Mr. LEE ZIMMERMAN 
University of Idaho Library 


PNLA Representative , Miss Lois HANSEN 
Boise Junior College Library 
Editor, THE IDAHO LIBRARIAN HENRY DRENNAN 


Idaho State Library 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


ALA Counsellor ; . LEE ZIMMERMAN 
University of Idaho Library 


ALA Federal Relations Coordinator for Idaho HENRY DRENNAN 
Idaho State Library 


ALA Recruiting Chairman for Idaho . ROBERT W. BURNS, JR. 
University of Idaho Library 


Director, National Library Week . Mrs. DorotHy HICKEY 
Idaho Falls Public Library 


COMMITTEE ROSTER 


DAN MATHER, Chairman, University of Idaho Library 


IDAHO LIBRARY HISTORY COMMITTEE** 
DorotTuy HICKEY, Chairman, Idaho Falls Public Library 
Mrs. OLIVE BEss, Caldwell 
Mrs. EMILY Hoop, Pocatello Public Library 
Mrs. R. STANLEY PEARCE, Nez Perce Co. Library Advisor (Orofino) 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE* 
REVA NEARHOOD, Chairman, Veterans Administrative Library 
Mrs. OLIVE BEss, Caldwell 
MR. WILLIS SULLIVAN, Boise Public Library Board 
Mr. WALTER BOTSFORD, Pocatello Public Library 
Mr. RICHARD J. BECK, University of Idaho Library 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE* 
MARION BINGHAM, Chairman, Boise Public Library 
THERON ATKINSON, Ricks College Library 
HENRY DRENNAN, Idaho State Library 
Mrs. MAXINE SLAGOWSKI, Idaho Falls Sr. H. S. Library 


LIBRARY EDUCATION COMMITTEE** 
ELI ORBOLER, Chairman, Idaho State College Library 
Lois HANSEN, Boise Junior College Library 
RICHARD ELLIOTT, College of Idaho Library 
Mrs. MARJORIE FAIRCHILD, Borah High School Library 
GRACE D. BALDWIN, Lewis-Clark Normal School Library 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE* 
Mrs. NANCY JARVIS, Chairman, College of Idaho Library 
(Other members to be appointed) 


MICROFILM COMMITTEE** 
CHARLES WEBBERT, Chairman, University of Idaho Library 
(Other members to be appointed) 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE** 
LEE ZIMMERMAN, Chairman, University of Idaho Library 
HENRY DRENNAN, Idaho State Library 
(Other members to be appointed) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE* 
ARTHUR DEVOLDER, Twin Falls Public Library 
(Other members to be appointed) 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
HENRY T. DRENNAN, Chairman, Idaho State Library 
Mrs. AVA BARNES, Edna Gillespie Library, Blackfoot 
MICHAEL SLAMA, University of Idaho Library 


*Standing Committee 
**Specia! Commitee 


ILA DUES 


Membership renewals for 1960-61 are now due. Please make checks 
payable to the Idaho Library Association and mail to Nancy Jarvis, 
Treasurer, Strahorn Memorial Library, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho. Dues are as follows: 


For salaries to $1,999 $2.00 per Year 
(This category to include retired librarians, trustees, and 
friends of the library) 


For Salaries of $2,000 to $2,999 $2.50 per Year 
For Salaries of $3,000 to $3,999 $3.00 per Year 
For Salaries of $4,000 and over $4.00 per Year 


Institutional memberships, including society or business 
firm memberships $3.00 per Year 


Life memberships $40.00 


Please include with your dues your full name (including Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss) the address to which you wish your copy of the IDAHO 
LIBRARIAN mailed and your library position. New members are 
welcome at the same rates. The Association will greatly appreciate your 
help in contacting prospective new members. 





Have you read these recent important studies of public school 
libraries ? 


1. American Association of School Librarians STANDARDS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS (Chicago) American Library 
Association, 1960, pp. 132. 


2. Kroll, Morton Ed., ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 
Seattle, Pacific Northwest Library Association, 1960, pp. 330. 


3. Mahar, Mary Helen. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960, pp. 42. 


All of these may be borrowed from the Idaho State Library, 
615 Fulton Street, Boise, Idaho. 
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Part 2 


PROCEEDINGS 


McCall, Idaho 
April 29-30, 1960 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The Third General Session was 
a banquet meeting held Friday eve- 
ning. The President, Mr. Lee Zim- 
merman acted as toastmaster. He 
first read the following telegram: 


“Lee Zimmerman: President 
Idaho Library Association care 
Shore Lodge McCall Idaho. 
The officers and staff of the 
American Library Association 
send greetings to you and to 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


the Idaho Library Association 
with best wishes for a suc- 
cessful conference and a good 
year. Benjamin E. Powell 
President American Library 
Association.” 

Following introduction of the 
head table Mr. Zimmerman intro- 
duced Dr. Boyd Martin, Dean of 
the College of Letters and Science 
at the University of Idaho. Dr. 
Martin gave an interesting address 
on “Education for Living.” 


The 4th general session was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Lee Zimmerman at 10:25, Saturday, April 30. There being no correspond- 
ence, the Treasurer presented the following interim report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
June 15, 1959-April 10, 1960 
NANCY JARVIS, Treasurer 


Cashier’s check for cash on hand forwarded from 


former Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 
Individual dues 
Institutional dues 
Advertising 


Total Receipts 


Total Cashier’s check and receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Auditors 
Postage 
Stationery 
Refund—overpayment of dues 
PNLA membership 


Total Disbursements 


BALANCE in checking account, April 10, 1960 ... 








$ 680.45 
$451.50 
117.00 
130.00 

698.50 

1,378.95 
$ 30.00 
29.00 
24.55 
2.00 
2.00 

87.55 

$1,291.40 


It was moved, seconded and carried that this report be accepted. 





The following committee reports 
were presented. 


Idaho Librarian Index Committee 
Dan Mather, Chairman. 


“A preliminary index has been 
compiled covering volumes 1-11. 
Final checking is still to be done 
in addition to the printing of the 
index. I cannot say with complete 
assurance that it will be in its 
final form in time for the Conven- 
tion.” 

It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Idaho Library History Committee 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Hickey, Chairman, 
Mrs. Olive T. Bess, Mrs. Nina 
Grace, Mrs. Emily Hood, Mrs. Bur- 
nice A. McDonald, Mrs. R. Stanley 
Pearce. 


“There is little to report concern- 
ing the work toward this Idaho 
Library History; however, work is 
being done and we trust, with the 
cooperation of everyone interested 
in preserving the record of inspired 
work which has gone into the 
founding of our Idaho Libraries, 
to have a really worthwhile report 
within the coming year.” 

It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Legislative Committee 
Reva Nearhood, Chairman, Mrs. 
Olive T. Bess, Mr. Richard Beck. 


The Legislative Committee has 
received many suggestions for 
changes in Idaho Library laws. 
Most of the suggestions have merit, 
many of them are desirable, and 
some few are urgently necessary. 
Subject as it is to the limitations 
of meeting by correspondence, 
nevertheless the Committee has 
reached a unanimity of opinion 
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that justifies recommending active 
Association support for legislative 
measures dealing with the follow- 
ing problems: 


1. The Library District Enabling 
Act does not specifically provide 
for property which has been as- 
sessed to support a library district 
and which, subsequently, is an- 
nexed by a city or village that is 
not in the library district, but 
which levies taxes for library serv- 
ice. This potential problem of 
double taxation would exist in Ada 
County were it to become a library 
district. 


The Library Development Com- 
mittee recommends that the Li- 
brary District Enabling Act be 
amended to include a paragraph 
such as the following: If any city 
or village which maintains a tax- 
supported library annexes addi- 
tional territory which is within a 
library district, automatically the 
annexed territory shall cease to be 
a part of the library district. 


The Legisiative Committee con- 
curs with the Library Development 
Committee’s recommendation. 


2. Cities and villages may establish 
a library and collect a tax “not ex- 
ceeding 3 mills on the dollar of the 
taxable property of such city or 
village.” (Idaho Library Laws, p. 
5, 33-2601) Library districts may 
levy “a tax not to exceed 2 mills 
on each one dollar assessed vaiu- 
ation.” (Idaho Library Laws, p. 
13, 33-2620) 


We recommend that the law be 
amended to make a consistent tax 
limitation “not exceeding 3 mills 
on the dollar” for both library dis- 
tricts and cities and villages. 


8. Because school districts do not 
offer a broad enough tax base to 
adequately support efficient _li- 








braries, we recommend the repeal 
of 33-714 and 33-2602 (Idaho Li- 
brary Laws, p. 4). 


4. The present law (Idaho Library 
Laws, p. 10, 33-2610) defines a 
qualified elector as “a person or 
spouse of a person, who pays local 
assessments and taxes on real prop- 
erty located within the district.” 


We recommend that qualifica- 
tions be that of a voter who has 
been a bona fide resident of the 
district for at least thirty days 
prior to any election in the district. 


5. The State Library Board cur- 
rently consists of four members. 
This may lead to a stalemate in 
circumstances in which opinion is 
divided. 

We recommend that the Associ- 
ation concur with, among others, 
the State Librarian and the Pres- 
ident of the Association in amend- 
ing the law to provide for a five- 
member Board whose term of office 
is limited, as far as appointed 
members are concerned, to two con- 
secutive five-year terms. 


6. We recommend that Idaho Li- 
brary Law 33-2603 be revised to 
limit the terms of public library 
board members to two consecutive 
five-year terms. 


7. In view of present day concepts 
of the function of Library Boards, 
Idaho Library Law 33-2502 (p. 5) 
should be re-worded. The Library 
Development Committee makes a 
specific recommendation: 


The sentence “The Idaho State 
Library Board shall have the man- 
agement of the Idaho State Li- 
brary, and shall make such rules 
governing the use of the same, and 
of the books and property pertain- 
ing thereto, as it may deem nec- 
essary” should be changed to “The 
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Idaho State Library Board shall 
determine the policies of the Idaho 
State Library.” 


The Legislative Committee con- 
curs. 

The following provisions have 
been brought to the attention of 
the Legislative Committee. They 
have not been included among the 
measures recommended for active 
Association support because we (1) 
have investigated the problem so 
inadequately as to be incompetent 
of making sound recommendations, 
(2) have wished to keep the list of 
recommended measures down to a 
number which could be effectively 
handled with the available man- 
power and hence have by-passed 
some of the less acute cases of 
legal inadequacy, (3) have consid- 
ered solution by legislation to be 
not feasible. These provisions are: 
1. State aid for public libraries. 
2. Better provisions for financing 
library buildings. 


3. Deletion of the word “free” as 
it applies to tax-supported li- 
braries. It has a misleading conno- 
tation and Idaho Library Law 33- 
2605 (p. 6) should probably be re- 
pealed. 


4. A recommendation that the law 
be amended to provide district and 
municipal library boards with the 
power to create multi-county dis- 
trict libraries or joint city and dis- 
trict libraries without vote of the 
electorate, or that the electors of a 
library district or a municipality 
can vote in an election on the pre- 
sentation of a petition signed by 
50 qualified electors in each unit 
requesting the consolidation of a 
municipal Library and a district 
library, or of two or more district 
libraries. 


5. Provision by law for the addition 





of a school library supervisor on 
the staff of the State Department 
of Education. The Legislative Com- 
mittee considered this to be, more 
properly, within the province of the 
school people, The recommendation 
of the Library Development Com- 
mittee re Idaho Library Law 33- 
2502 (p. 5). 


The sentence “It shall coop- 
erate with the management of pub- 
lic school libraries and other public 
libraries within the State and adopt 
such means as shall promote their 
establishment,” should be changed 
to “The State Librarian shall co- 
operate with the State Library Su- 
pervisor in the State Department 
of Education in the promotion of 
school library service, and with the 
public librarians in the State in the 
promotion of public library service 
and adopt such means as shall pro- 
mote the establishment of school 
and public libraries,” be held in 
abeyance until the position of 
school library supervisor is estab- 
lished. 

6. A legal device that would make 
appointments to the State Library 
Board politically bi-partisan. 

The Committee wishes to say 

thank you to our colleagues for 


their valuable suggestions. We wel- 
come further critical comments. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Library Development Committee 
Marion Bingham, Chairman, Mr. 
Theron Atkinson, Mrs. Maxine Sla- 
gowski, Mr. Henry Drennan. 


The Library Development Com- 
mittee recommends that: 


E 
The members of the Library De- 


velopment Committee each serve as 
liaison persons between the Com- 
mittee and committees to be formed 
within each section of the Idaho 
State Library Association. 


II. 


The committee to be formed with- 
in each section be responsible for 
study of the reports of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Development 
Survey, drafting recommendations 
for Idaho, and studying means of 
implementing these recommenda- 
tions. 


ri. 


The Trustees Section work with 
the Public Libraries Section of the 
Idaho State Library Association on 
the study of recommendations for 
public library development. 


IV. 


The committees within each sec- 
tion of ISLA enlist the interest 
and participation of key persons 
in the State, or in the various local 
communities for the support of li- 
brary development in each subject 
area: For example, the School 
Section committee might call on 
professors of education in the insti- 
tutions of higher education, rep- 
resentatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, from the State 
Library, from State and local edu- 
cation associations, and _ parent- 
teacher associations; the other 
committees may call on representa- 
tives of comparable groups that 
can be of assistance in their fields. 


¥;; 


The Committee of the Public Li- 
braries Section study and evaluate 
the present plan of the State Li- 
brary for public library develop- 








ment and make recommendations 
for that plan in the line of the ad- 
ministration of Federal Library 
Services funds in the State, and 
in the line of the various studies 
presented by the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association Library Devel- 
opment Project. 


VI. 


Informal discussion groups com- 
posed of public, school, and college 
librarians and interested lay per- 
sons meet in their respective com- 
munities to become familiar with 
and discuss the reports of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association 
Library Development Project. 


VII. 


The Legislative Committee enlist 
the aid of members of the legal 
profession and of the faculties of 
public administration and political 
science in the institutions of higher 
education in Idaho as consultants 
in working on legislation. 


VIII. 


The following legislative changes 
be considered by the Legislative 
Committee: 


A. Provision for State aid to local 
municipal and district libraries, ad- 
ministered by the State Library in 
accordance with standards for 
qualification developed by the State 
Library to include: 


1. Establishment of grants with 
or without Federal funds, if Fed- 
eral funds should be discontinued. 


2. Continuing grants to supple- 
ment the budgets of established 
libraries, including the salary 
and book funds in the larger li- 
braries. 


38. Cooperation between the State 
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li- 


Library and small public 
braries, in acquisitions, catalog- 
ing, book purchasing, assistance 
in the librarian’s salary, and de- 
termination by the State Library 
of standards for qualification of 
staff members in the local li- 
braries. 


B. Provision for the integration of 
library service throughout the 
State under the direction of the 
State Library. 


1. Provision for a State system 
of libraries under the leadership 
of the State Library, integrating 
present library service and equal- 
izing public library service 
throughout the State. 


C. Better provision in the law for 
financing of municipal or district 
library buildings. Paragraph 33- 
2630 is not adequate for a district 
library building fund. Cf. Section 
50-2801 for municipalities and 
check the Washington law as just 
revised. 


D. Amendment of the law to limit 
the terms of members of public 
library boards to two five-year 
terms consecutively. 


E. Amendment of the law to pro- 
vide for a five-member State Li- 
brary Board. 


F. Provision for the State Li- 
brary’s responsibility for service 
to State institutions, counseling 
and coordinating library service to 
departments of government, fur- 
nishing legislative reference serv- 
ice during the sessions of the legis- 
lature, and inclusion of the State 
Law Library as an administrative 
unit of the State Library, the 
State Librarian to be responsible 
to the committee of justices now 
responsible for the State Library. 
G. To avoid in the future the ques- 





tion that has arisen in Ada County, 
the addition to the Library District 
Enabling Act a paragraph such as 
the following: 


If any city or village which 
maintains a tax-supported library 
annexes additional territory which 
is within the library district, auto- 
matically the annexed territory 
shall cease to be a part of the li- 
brary district. 


H. Provisions for the addition of a 
school library supervisor to the 
staff of the State Department of 
Education. This would probably be 
in the law governing the Depart- 
ment of Eucation, rather than in 
the section on library laws. 


I. Re-wording of title 33-2502 in 
the light of modern library prac- 
tice, specifically: The sentence “The 
Idaho State Library Board shall 
have the management of the Idaho 
State Library, and shall make such 
rules governing the use of the 
same, and of the books and prop- 
erty pertaining thereto, as it may 
deem necessary” should be changed 
to “The Idaho State Library Board 
shall determine the policies of the 
Idaho State Library.” 


The sentence, “It shall cooperate 
with the management of public 
school libraries and other public li- 
braries within the State, and adopt 
such means as shall promote their 
establishment,” should be changed 
to “The State Librarian shall coop- 
erate with the State School Li- 
brary Supervisor in the State 
Department of Education in the 
promotion of school library service, 
and with the public librarians in 
the State in the promotion of pub- 
lic library service and adopt such 
means as shall promote the estab- 
lishment of school and public li- 
braries.” 
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J. Provision for district and munic- 
ipal library boards to have the 
power to create multi-county dis- 
trict libraries or join city and 
district libraries forming larger 
districts without vote of the elec- 
torate; or that the electors of a 
library district or a municipality 
can vote in an election on the 
presentation of a petition signed 
by 50 qualified electors in each 
unit requesting the consolidation 
of a municipal library and a dis- 
trict library, or of two or more 
district libraries. The election to 
be in the affirmative with a simple 
majority in each unit. 


K. Study of the requirements to be 
a qualified elector for library dis- 
tricts or the equivalent in other 
states. The requirement that the 
electors be property taxpayers is 
proving to be a hindrance to the 
development of Libraries. 


L. Study of the effects of the prac- 
tice of non-resident fees on the 
supplying library in relation to the 
development of library extension. 
It is the thought that the fees do 
not pay for the increased use of 
staff and books, yet when rural 
areas get service for the fee they 
are not willing to tax themselves. 
In this way the fee may be detri- 
mental to library development and 
possibly should be prohibited in the 
library laws. A study of this prac- 
tice in Idaho as compared with 
other states might be of value. 


M. Deletion of the word “free” 
from each place where it is used 
in the law describing the district 
library. 


The Library Development Com- 
mittee met twice during the year 
to consider the above recommenda- 
tions. 


In other activity the School Mem- 








ber of the Committee spoke on the 


recommendations of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association Li- 
brary Development Survey for 
school libraries, showing charts 
comparing Idaho with other states 
in development of school libraries, 
and also introducing the school li- 
brary standards recently published 
by the American Library Associ- 
ation to a meeting of the State 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals. She gave similar talks 
at the meetings of the fifth and 
sixth districts of the Idaho Edu- 
cation Association. 


The chairman of the Library 
Development Committee prepared a 
review of the recently published 
first volume of the Pacific North- 
west Library Development Survey 
reports The Public Libraries of the 
Pacific Northwest for the PNLA 
Quarterly, which is part of a sym- 
posium of reviews on this work in 
the April, 1960 issue. 


In accordance with the plan for 
coordinating library development 
in the Pacific Northwest Region, 
the ISLA Library Development 
Committee is a part of the Library 
Development Committee of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association 
and is constantly in touch with 
library development plans in the 
other states and the province of 
British Columbia through reports 
received from the regional commit- 
tee chairman. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Library Education Committee 

Mrs. Olive T. Bess, Chairman, The- 
ron Atkinson, Mrs. Dorothy Hickey, 
Roy F. Miller, Mrs. Maxine Sla- 
gowski, Mrs. Gwen Stalker, Miss 
Alice E. Grable, Mrs. Blanche 
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Kurtz, Mrs. Emma Mount, Michael 
Slama. 


This has been a year of study and 
reflection on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Library Education rather 
than one of action. The subject of 
education for Idaho Librarians will 
be spot-lighted at the Conference of 
ISLA at Shore Lodge the end of 
April and presented by a panel on 
which Dr. Irving Lieberman, Henry 
Drennan, and Dr. Boyd Martin will 
participate. After a question and 
answer period in which those on 
the panel and members of conven- 
tion will explore the topic, it is 
hoped that the basis for an educa- 
tional program to benefit library 
workers and prospective librarians 
in Idaho’s school and public li- 
braries will evolve. 


The Committee on Library Edu- 
cation was asked by the president, 
Lee Zimmerman, to include school 
library standards in its study. 
Since Maxine Slagowski is a mem- 
ber of the Committee and had 
previously been chairman of an 
earlier ISLA committee to formu- 
late standards for school libraries, 
she was asked to act as chairman 
of a sub-committee to study the 
recently published Standards for 
School Programs prepared by the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians in cooperation with other 
educational organizations. Mrs. Sla- 
gowski’s group will consider hew 
these new standards can best be 
adapted as standards for Idaho’s 
school libraries. 


On December 5 a few members of 
the committee who live nearby met 
in Boise for luncheon and the after- 
noon. Mrs. Slagowski and Mrs. 
Kurtz were among those present. 
Mr. Drennan of the State Library 
was asked to give a talk on School 
Libraries in the Northwest. He re- 





mained during the afternoon to 
participate in the discussion of 
school libraries in general and 
standards in particular. Mrs. Sla- 
gowski’s report follows: 


Report of Sub-Committee on 
School Library Standards. 


When our committee met in Boise 
on December 5, 1959, we decided 
that it would be wise to wait for 
the publication of the new ALA 
School Library Standards before 
beginning actual work on the form- 
ulation of new standards for the 
Idaho school libraries. Therefore, 
little has actually been done this 
year. 


We plan to have a committee 
meeting in McCall and then, with 
the new ALA standards in our 
hands, we plan to make a study of 
the standards of the surrounding 
states and decide how we can best 
adapt these standards to the spe- 
cific needs of Idaho. 

Our committee will consist of 
the officers of the School Library 
Section of ISLA plus perhaps two 
other interested school librarians. 
I recommend that we also appoint 
an Advisory Committee composed 
of members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Li- 
brary and the State PTA, so that 
we can be sure that our new Idaho 
Standards will be both forward 
looking and practical enough to 
meet the needs of Idaho in the very 
best way possible. 


The new Idaho State School 
Standards will actually be a project 
of the School Library Section of 
ISLA. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Membership Committee 
Mrs. Nancy Jarvis, Chairman, Mrs. 


Ava Barnes, Robert W. Burns, Jr., 
Mrs. R. Stanley Pearce, Mrs. Ella 
Benscoter, Miss Edith Lancaster, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. White. 


Microfilm Committee 

Ronald V. Glens, Chairman, Mich- 
ael Slama, Merle Wells, Charles 
Webbert. 


The Committee is pleased to re- 
late that since last year’s report, 
several more Idaho newspaper files 
have been microfilmed. One file, 
made up of a predecessor of the 
current Hailey Times, the Wood 
River Times, 1900-1920, has been 
filmed by the University of Idaho 
Library. With the filming of this 
file, the project has completed the 
Hailey papers of early historical 
importance. The other paper filmed 
by the University of Idaho Library 
is the complete file of the Grange- 
ville Idaho County Free Press, 
June 18, 1886 to date. The Idaho 
Historical Society has this past 
year filmed the Boise News, 1863- 
1864, and the North Idaho Radi- 
ator (Lewiston), January 28-April 
15, 1865. The publisher of the Twin 
Falls News started filming his 
backfiles this year. This project 
includes both the Twin Falls Daily 
News and the Twin Falls Weekly 
News. Other papers microfilmed 
were Boise Semi-Weekly Demo- 
crat, 1867-69; Semi-Weekly News 
(Boise), odd issues of 1870; Boise 
City Weekly News, September-No- 
vember, 1870; and the Boise Tri- 
Weekly News, 1870-71. 


The publishers of the St. Maries 
Gazette-Record, Montpelier News- 
Examiner, and the Challis Messen- 
ger have indicated a willingness to 
cooperate in filming their files. It 
is hoped that in the near future the 
research libraries and the publish- 
ers may reach a working agree- 








ment so that these papers may be 
preserved on microfilm. 


The Committee is now working 
on a regional approach to the re- 
cording, locating and eventual mic- 
rofilming of the State’s newspapers. 
This program involves searching 
for over two hundred files of news- 
papers, checking all known data for 
full and accurate records of Idaho 
newspaper history and preparing 
a revised edition of the Bibliog- 
raphy and Union List of Idaho 
Newspapers. Two members of the 
Committee who have been traveling 
about the state of Idaho this past 
year have been most cooperative 
in making local searches for infor- 
mation and newspaper backfiles, 
checking known newspaper files for 
collation, and acquainting local li- 
brarians, historical societies, and 
newspaper publishers with the 
Committee’s work. The Committee 
has made significant progress on 
the revision of the Bibliography 
and is now searching out Idaho 
newspaper files in other areas of 
the country such as the Kansas 
Historical, Society, the British 
Columbia Archives, and the Wis- 
consin Historical Society. 


The final project is the micro- 
filming of newspaper miscellanies. 
This is a coordinated activity of the 
Idaho Historical Society and the 
Bancroft Library of the University 
of California. Seven reels are in 
preparation one of which will in- 
clude all known copies of the Golden 
Age, Idaho’s first paper, published 
at Lewiston in 1862 and 1863. Li- 
braries and private collectors are 
making this work possible by their 
lending of only known copies of 
early Idaho newspapers. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 
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Nominating Committee 


Arthur DeVolder, Chairman, Mar- 
ion Bingham, Mrs. Fern Prior. 


The Committee wishes to apoli- 
gize to the membership for the 
error made in the ballots; but is 
happy to announce that the new 
officer chosen as Vice-President/ 
President-Elect is Mrs. Dorothy 
Coffin Hickey, Librarian of the 
Idaho Falls Public Library. 


Consequently, the new officers to 
be installed after the meeting at 
Shore Lodge, April 30, are: 


Mrs. Blanche Kurtz, President. 


Mrs. Dorothy Coffin Hickey, Vice- 
President / President-Elect. 


Mrs. Nancy Jarvis, Treasurer. 


Mr. Lee Zimmerman, ALA Coun- 
cilor. 

Miss Lois Hansen, PNLA Rep- 
resentative. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Public Relations Committee 

Mr. Arthur DeVolder, Chairman, 
Mrs. Glenn Balch, Mrs. Reva Near- 
hood, Mr. Henry Drennan, Mr. 
Ronald V. Glens, Mrs. Maxine Sla- 
gowski. 


No projects were undertaken by 
the Public Relations Committee 
during the year. Several studies 
were made of the feasibility of put- 
ting out a recruitment folder, in- 
formation on a pamphlet on Stand- 
ards for School Libraries, and on 
the establishment of a scholarship; 
however, no action was taken on 
any of these proposals. 


The Public Relations Committee 
is in process of publicizing the 
meeting of the Idaho State Library 
Association in April and is coop- 





erating in publicizing National Li- 
brary Week, April 2-9, 1960. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


Publications Committee 


Mr. Henry T. Drennan, Chairman, 
Mrs. Ava Barnes, Mr. Michael 
Slama. 


The Idaho State Library Associ- 
ation’s publication, the Jdaho Li- 
brarian, continued to be edited at 
the State Library. With the resig- 
nation of Dr. Eugene D. Hart, 
State Librarian, in August, 1959, 
the editorship of the publication 
was assumed by his_ successor, 
Henry T. Drennan. Mrs. Patricia 
Baron of the State Library staff 
was appointed assistant editor in 
January, 1960. 


The Editor hopes to make the 
publication more of a vehicle for 
the discussion of library problems 
than it is at present. Following an 
idea advanced by the Library De- 
velopment Project, the Idaho Li- 
brarian will seek out persons qual- 
ified by their training to comment 
on the Library scene. In order to 
attract such writers, the State 
Library Board has agreed to pay 
a modest honorarium for persons 
who have accepted the commission 
for special articles. One issue, de- 
voted to school librarianship will 
be published in October, 1960. 


The Editors of the Librarian 
hope that the members of the 
Association will be more active 
in forwarding local news to the 
quarterly. They know that this is 
almost the continuous cry of edi- 
tors conducting such professional 
journals, but they are concerned 
that the members of the Associ- 
ation realize that the Idaho Li- 
brarian is the organ of the Asso- 


ciation. If it were not for the 
press clipping service subscription 
of the State Library, there would 
be scarcely any news of local note. 


At present the Editor is endeav- 
oring to hold the circulation of the 
publication to 1,000 copies. The 
annual cost of the Idaho Librarian 
is $910.65. 


The publication of the Idaho Li- 
brarian was the principal activity 
of the Publications Committee for 
the Association year ending April 
30, 1960. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that this report be accepted. 


It was moved and seconded that 
the Constitution of the ISLA be 
amended to provide for annual 
statewide meetings, in place of the 
present biennial statewide meet- 
ings, with alternate district meet- 
ings, after discussion of the rec- 
ommendations of the Legislative 
Committee, particularly points 1, 
2, 5 and 6 and supplementary point 
number 3. During the discussion it 
came out that it. was not necessary 
for the Association to take action 
at this time; that the Association 
generally favored all of these 
points, and that the Legislative 
Committee in cooperation with the 
State Library Board were the 
proper persons to decide which of 
these to present to the coming 
legislature and which to later 
legislatures. 


The School Library Section pre- 
sented the following Resolutions: 


RESOLUTION 
Adopted April 29, 1960 


Resolved, That the Boise School 
Librarians thank Elise Baleh who 
sparked the PTA’s of Boise into 
sending the elementary librarians 








of Boise to their first library con- 
vention. 


Resolved, That we again thank 
Rose Arkley for her return visit 
to Idaho by popular request of 
the School Section, and for her in- 
spiring messages and helpful ideas. 
Resolved, That Shore Lodge be 
thanked for their sincere efforts 
to make us comfortable and their 
help in setting up the meetings and 
meals. 


Resolved, That we thank Fern 
Prior for her splendid work as pre- 
Convention Chairman, to providing 
a very successful start to this 1960 
ISLA Convention. 


Resolved, That Henry Drennan be 
thanked for his leadership in plan- 
ning, and his cooperation in pro- 
moting the Sectional Conference 
and for securing the services of 
Mary Helen Mahar for this pre- 
Convention Workshop. 


Resolved, That all the people on 
the panels be thanked for their 
contributions which helped make 
this Workshop so successful: Milda 
Drennan, Gertrude Newcomb, Mil- 
dred Selby, Maxine Slagowski, Mar- 
jory Fairchild and Mary Thurston. 
Resolved, That special thanks go 
to Mary Thurston and her PTA 
which gave the very lovely tea at 
Mrs. Thurston’s home on Thursday 
afternoon, where we met Helen 
Markley Miller. 


Resolved, That thanks go to Mary 
Helen Mahar and the U.S. Office 
of Education who contributed so 
much to this successful meeting. 
Resolved, That special thanks for 
the most successful of school sec- 
tions be given to Blanche Kurtz, 
whose foresight and planning has 
caused this Convention to be one 
whose influence will be lasting. We 
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congratulate her on becoming ISLA 
President and offer her our utmost 
cooperation. 


Resolved, That the School Librar- 
ians’ Section expresses gratitude 
to Mrs. Emma Mount, who has 
served very ably as Vice-Chairman 
of the Section for the past two 
years, and who now as a Public Li- 
brarian feels she must work with 
the Public Librarian Section. 


Resolved, That the Idaho State Li- 
brary Association recommend to 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of 
Education that steps be taken to 
employ a professional school library 
supervisor in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in order to 
serve the State’s program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 


It is further Resolved: In order 
to implement this recommendation 
that the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be respectfully 
requested to appoint an Advisory 
Committee to work with him on 
this needed service. It is suggested 
that this Committee be composed 
of laymen, school administrators, 
librarians and legislators. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that the foregoing thank you 
Resolutions be forwarded to the 
proper persons by the School Li- 
brarians’ Section. 


It was moved that the State As- 
sociation go on record as fully sup- 
porting the School Libraries Sec- 
tion stand on the following Resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the State Library 
Association recommend to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Edu- 
cation, that steps be taken to 
employ a Professional School Li- 


brary Supervisor in the State De- 
partment of Education in order 
to serve the State’s program of 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

It was seconded and carried. 

It was moved and seconded that 
Mrs. Blanche Kurtz, the incoming 
President be sent to Montreal to 
the American Library Association 
Meeting. After discussion the mo- 
tion was lost. 

The following Resolutions were 
presented by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, who moved their adoption: 


Resolved, That the members of 
the Idaho State Library Associa- 
tion extend their thanks and sin- 
cere appreciation to the following 
for his (her) contribution towards 
the success of the Conference held 
at McCall, Idaho, April 29 and 
30, 1960: 

Arthur DeVolder 

Theron Atkinson 

Marion Bingham 

Maxine Slagowski 

Henry Drennan 

Irving Lieberman 

Mrs. Kyle Laughlin 

Delmer Engelking 
It was seconded and carried. 

The Resolutions Committee then 
presented the following Resolution 
and moved its adoption: 


Resolved, That the members of 
Idaho State Library Association 
express their appreciation for the 
dedicated service rendered by the 
retiring President, Lee Zimmerman 
during the past year. 

It was seconded and carried. 

The Committe then presented the 
following Resolution for discussion 
by the Convention: 


WHEREAS, there is a great and 
pressing need for professionally- 
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trained librarians on every level of 
Idaho Library service—State, Pub- 
lic, School, College and University, 
and special—and, 


WHEREAS, the demand for pro- 
fessional librarians in Idaho is not 
likely to be satisfied by the present 
offerings of library science within 
the State, 


THEREFORE, be it resolved, 
that the Idaho State Library Asso- 
ciation hereby request the State 
Board of Education, the University 
of Idaho Regents, and the Presi- 
dents of the University of Idaho, 
Idaho State College, College of 
Idaho, Northwest Nazarene Col- 
lege, Ricks College, Boise Junior 
College, Magic Valley Christian 
College, and North Idaho Junior 
College to do everything in their 
power to see to it that at least suf- 
ficient courses are offered at each 
of these institutions so that library 
science minors may be obtained by 
students at these institutions. 

After a very brief discussion, 
the Resolution was approved with 


no dissents. 
ta 


Meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


The final session of the Confer- 
ence was a luncheon held in the 
dining room of the Shore Lodge. At 
this luncheon Mr. Zimmerman pre- 
sented Mrs. Dorothy Hickey, the 
newly elected Vice-President and 
President-Elect and turned the 
meeting over to Mrs. Blanche 
Kurtz, the new President. Mrs. 
Kurtz, in turn, introduced Mrs. 
Fern Pryor as her Secretary, and 
adjourned the Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES A. WEBBERT 
Secretary, Idaho State 
Library Association 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


MINUTES—1960 BIENNIAL 
MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE SECTION, ISLA 


The 1960 biennial meeting of the 
College, University and Special Li- 
brary Section of the ISLA, April 
30, at Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho, 
was called to order by the chair- 
man, Ruth McBirney. 


The minutes of the 1958 meeting 
at Sun Valley were read and ap- 
proved. 


Members present introduced 


themselves. 


Projects suggested in the 1958 
minutes were presented and dis- 
cussed. 


1. Want list. The University of 
Idaho was the only one to send a 
list around. Not successful — the 
copies wanted were not in the state. 


2. Duplicates lists. Lists are being 
sent around. 


8. Periodicals list. The University 
of Idaho is making a listing of its 
holdings on IBM key punch cards. 
Cost will be $50 to $100 to card list 
500 titles. Other holdings can be 
listed or added. The University of 
Idaho list would be basic in the 
state. In answer to a question from 
Dr. Lieberman concerning L C and 
the Union List of Serials and ac- 
ceptance of the University of Idaho 
list—L C will accept University 
of Idaho’s IBM list although, in 
format, it will not be exactly like 
the L C listing. This list will be 
ready by PNLA in September 1960. 


4. Criteria for evaluation of book 
collections. A survey was made of 
the literature in the field; a ques- 
tionnaire was made out and sent 
to all member libraries. 


Results 





were tabulated and copies of the 
report were passed out. 


No one checklist is usable in all 
libraries. 


5. Librarians are not at the meet- 
ings of the Northwest Accrediting 
Association and are not telling 
presidents concerning libraries and 
library standards and needs. No 
standards have been put in writing 
on evaluating the college library. 
No librarian has been on the eval- 
uating groups. Faculty status for 
the librarian and/or head librarian 
has not been specified by the North- 
west Accrediting Association. Li- 
braries should obtain the ACRL 
monograph—No. 20 on accrediting. 
The current manual on accredita- 
tion may be requested through the 
administrative office of the college. 
It was suggested that this section 
have a pre-conference meeting on 
standards the afternoon before the 
PNLA. 


6. Constitution. No decision made 
for changing the constitution. 


7. Use money from the ISLA 
treasury to pay for the union list 
of periodicals and send copies to 
all college libraries. Arco may be 
able to have the job done free. 


8. Election. Chairman, Richard El- 
liott. 


9. Motion made and seconded. This 
section is in favor of annual meet- 
ings. Amended to read: If the State 
Library will have regional meet- 
ings, then the college section rec- 
ommends that the ISLA have an- 
nual meetings. 


Adjournment. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN RAMBO 
Secretary 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
DIVISIONAL MEETING 


Shore Lodge, April 30, 1960 


The meeting of the Public Libraries 
Division of the Idaho State Li- 
brary Association was called to 
order by Acting Chairman, Arthur 
L. DeVolder. Mr. DeVolder was ap- 
pointed to the office upon the death 
of the previous chairman, Mr. John 
Borden. 


Mr. DeVolder gave a _ brief 
resume of the divisional meeting 
held at Sun Valley in 1958 and 
stated that minutes of this meeting 
could be found in the July, 1958 
Idaho Librarian. 


A financial report was given by 
Mrs. Nancy Jarvis and election of 
new officers was held. Persons se- 
lected by members present were 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Bell, Latah Coun- 
ty Library, Chairman; Mrs. R. 
Wayne Robinson, Boise Public Li- 
brary, Vice-Chairman; and Miss 
Martha Wilcox, Caldwell Public 
Library, Secretary. 


In the informal discussion that 
followed Mr. Henry Drennan moved 
that funds of the divisional treas- 
ury be turned over to the general 
association fund and that funds 
needed for normal correspondence 
be obtained from the Association’s 
general fund. The motion carried 
and was approved unanimously. 


Mrs. Nancy Jarvis suggested the 
possibility of more state library 
sponsored workshops with credit 
given for attendance. Mr. Drennan 
stated that this was a possibility 
as other state libraries made this 
a common practice; however, no 
immediate action was likely. 


Mr. DeVolder brought up the 
subject of the need for a salary 


a 
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survey in the State; and Mrs. 
Dorothy C. Hickey suggested the 
need for a like survey of educa- 
tional qualifications of librarians 
in the state. In response to the sal- 
ary survey, Mr. Drennan said that 
the State Library might assume re- 
sponsibility in regard to this as it 
was in line with possible state prac- 
tice to get more inclusive statistics 
of public library activities. How- 
ever, he suggested that the division 
be responsible for a survey of edu- 
cational qualifications of present 
librarians. Mr. DeVolder noted that 
this was important as it was help- 
ful in setting up of certification 
requirements. 


A discussion was also held on 
ways and means of setting up co- 
operative practices between local 
libraries under the scope of present 
laws. Mr. Drennan stated he was 
not sure that the district library 
enabling act and present public 
library laws gave any provision for 
this type of activity. 


Discussion was also held on var- 
ious means the State Library could 
utilize to aid small libraries in- 
cluding such factors as complete 
processing; extensive book loans, 
workshops and consultant services. 


Miss Marion Bingham asked 
whether under present laws the 
State Library could require special 
standards for local libraries prior 
to giving grants under the Federal 
Library Services Act. Mr. Dren- 
nan stated that no special laws 
were needed as the State Library 
did set up certain standards to be 
met prior to giving grants. 


Because of limited time the dis- 
cussion was closed and the meeting 
adjourned. 


JEAN E. DeVOLDER 
Acting Secretary 
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Report of 
TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


McCall, Idaho, April 30, 1960 


The trustees attending ISLA met 
for breakfast at which time Mr. 
Zimmerman, President of ISLA, 
spoke to the group about the need 
of a strong organization of trus- 
tees. He entertained a motion for 
nomination for temporary chair- 
man of the group. Mrs. Laughlin, 
Moscow, was nominated and elected. 


Election of officers for the next 
two years resulted in the follow- 
ing slate of officers: 

President, Mrs. Glenn Balch, 
Boise 

Vice-President, Mrs. Kyle Laugh- 
lin, Moscow 





Treasurer, Mrs. John Huffman, 
Idaho Falls 


Secretary, Mrs. C. P. Anderson, 
Mountain Home 


Committees appointed were: 

Membership, Mrs. Ella Benscot- 
ter, Kendrick 

Chairman of pre-convention 
workshop, Mrs. Laughlin 

Chairman of Districts, 
Gwen Stalker, Paris 


Mrs. 


The group hopes to build up the 
membership in the Trustees section 
of ISLA and attendance at confer- 
ences. A tentative plan was made 
to meet for an informal gathering 
at Sun Valley in September at 
PNLA and the next regular meet- 
ing scheduled for ISLA. 


MARGUERITE LAUGHLIN 
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